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TARTESSUS. 

The accounts handed down by the Greek and 
Roman writers are unanimous in representing 
Gadeira, or Gades, as an ancient foundation of the 
Phenicians of Tyre. Its peculiar position, —an 
island or peninsula, easy of defence and conveni- 
ent for trade, lying at the mouth of the Mediter- 
ranean, communicating with a fertile and metal- 
liferous region, and washed by a sea abounding in 
fish, —marked it out as an advantageous spot for 
acommercial station. Velleius ( i. 2.) states that 
it was founded by the Tyrians before Utica; 
while the author of the Aristotelic 
marvellous reports (c. 134.) cites Pheenician his- 
tories as declaring that | vas founded 287 
years before Carthage. The foundation of Gades 
by the Cnn is also mentioned by Diod. v. 20. ; 
Strab. iii. 5. 5. : Appian, Hisp. 2.; and Seymnus, 
v. 160. Its foundation is placed by Mela (iii. 6.), 
and Strab. (i. 3.3.) at the time of the of 
Troy. Justin — 5.) describes Gades as having 
been founded 1} vy the Tyrians, but as having been 
subsequently annexed by the Carthaginians to 
their empire. According Movers, the Punic 
word Gadir meant a walled enclosure or fort. 
The Pheenicians oc cupied the territory from Mur- 
gis to the Guadiana. ‘The Bastuli were Punic, 
according to Ptolemy ii. 3.): the whole Betic 
coast was Pheenician (Agrippa, ap Plin. N. 2Z,, iii. 
3.). 

In early times the entire ¢ arrying trade of the 
Mediterranean was in the hands of the 
cians, It was not till about the 
tury B.c. that we hear of the 
Voyages for commercial purposes 
OWN coasts, 
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Herodotus tells a story, in connexion with the 
foundation of Cyrene, of a Samian merchant 
named Coleus being carried by contrary winds, 
against his inclination, from the island of Platea on 
the coast of Africa, to Tartessus beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. This was (he says) the first 
Greek ship which made that distant voyage, and 
the profits obtained upon its ret were 
xtraordinarily great (iv. 151-3.). dote 
is referred to about 640 n.c., 156 ye re the 
h of Herodotus. It appears in the suspicious 

for rm partly of a foundation legend, and partly of 
a legend explanatory of a sacred offering in a 
tem ple : it is moreover difficult to understand how 
along the coast of Africa, and 
according to the ancient system of naviga- 
tion, ought to have stopped at the end of every 
day, could be carried by contrary winds from the 
borders of Egypt to Tartessus, near thirty-five de- 
grees of longitude. The story just narrated was 
told by the Therwans, who were the founders; 


urn cargo 
Chis 


ane 
ws befi 


1 ship which sailed 
whi h, 


| but a different story was told by the Cyrenzans, 


making | 


| 


who were the colonists. 

The Phoceans of Asia Minor seem to have been 
the first Greek navigators who penetrated into 
the western parts of the Mediterranean. They are 
stated by Herodotus to have sailed, not in round 
merchant a but in war penteconters, to the 
Adriatic Gulf, Tyrrhenia (i. e. the western coast 
ol Italy ), beria, and Tartessus. Mr. Grote con- 
jectures that they reached Tartéssus between 570 
—560 B.c.,—a period of about seventy years after 
the date assigned to the voyage of Coleus. At 
Tartessus they formed a friendship with King Ar- 
ganthonius, who is stated to have lived 120 years, 
and to ome reigned eighty years over the Tar- 
tessians. Ile offered sufficient land to the Pho- 
ceans, if they would abandon Ionia and settle in 
his territory; upon ge refusal, he gave them 
money to fortify their city against the Persians, 
When the Phocwans, ye - ged by Harpagus, left 
their country, and took refuge in Corsica, King 
Arganthonius was dead. (Herod. i. 163-5.) This 
narrative seems to fix the intercourse of the Pho- 
ceans with Arganthonius to about 560—550 B.c.; 
so that Arganthonius would be contemporary with 
Pisistratus. (As to a chronological difficulty in 
the narrative, Grote, Ilist. of Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 272.) The great age of this king appears to be 
alluded to in a fragment of Anacreon, cited by 
Strab. iii. 2. 14., who is understood by Pliny, 
H. N. vii. 49., Appian, Hisp. 63., and Lucian, 
Vacrob. 10., to assign 150 years to his life. 
Anacreon is said to have removed from Phocea 
when it was taken by Har and, therefore, 
the Herodotus pam with the 
tion of Arganthonius in his poems, 

The narrative of Herodotus treats Arganthonius 
as a native Iberian king: it assumes that the 
neighbourhood of Tartessus is not subject to the 


see 


pagus . 
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jealous and exclusive dominion of the Phenicians. 
Appian, /isp. 2., likewise describes Arganthonius 
as a native Iberian prince, and supposes some 
Greeks to have settled in his territory. It may 
be added that Diodorus represents Hamilcar as 
attacking and defeating the Iberians and Tartes- 
sians (xxv. 14.); which implies that the latter 
were not Phenicians. Arrian indeed speaks of 
Tartessus as a Pheenician settlement, and of a 
emple of the Tyrian Hercules at Tartessus 
(Anab. ii. 16. 4.); but this must be a confusion 
with Gadeira. In like manner, Valerius Maxi- 
mus calls Arganthonius king of Gades (viii. 13. 
ext. 4.) Pliny makes him king both of Tartessus 
and Gades in the same chapter (vii. 49.); and 
Cicero denominates him the king of the Tartes- 
sians, but makes him live at Gades (De Sen. 19.). 
Tartessus and Gades are likewise identified by the 
ignorant Avienus (Ora Marit. 85. 269.). 

In the Greek mythology, Tartessus was the 
shore opposite the island of Erytheia, where Her- 
cules landed with the oxen of Geryones in the cup 
given him -by the sun. (Apollod. ii. 5.10.) It 
was likewise said to have been the scene of the 
battle of the Giants or Titans against the gods 
(Schol. Hom. I1. viii. 479. ; Justin, xliv. 4.). The 
name is used in a fluctuating sense, sometimes to 
designate a district, sometimes a river, and some- 
times a town. (See Paus. vi. 19. 3.) Stesichorus, 
the ear ly lyric poet, makes it a river, as does Aris- 
totle. In the latter sense it is identical with the 
Betis or Guadalquivir. Dionys. Perieg. 337. 
describes Tartessus, a country of wealthy men, as 
situated below Alybe, one of the columns of Her- 
cules, at the western extremity of Spain. Eustath. 
ad loc. says that the river Betis was anciently 
called ‘Tartessus, and that it carried down tin: he 
states likewise that the delta intercepted between 
its two mouths was named Tartessus. According to 
the Ora Maritima of Avienus (a medley so confused 
as to be nearly unintelligible), the Tartessians dwell 
in the western part of Spain (v. 113.) : their terri- 
tory adjoins that of the Cynetes, which is traversed 
by the river Anas (Guadiana) (v. 223.), and it 
reaches as far as the Sinus Calacticus (v. 424.) ; by 
which he appears to mean the country of the Cal- 
laici, the modern Gallicia. According to Apol- 
lodorus, in bis Geography, the Cynetes dwelt at 
the western extremity of Spain, beyond the Straits, 
then to the north the Gletes, and after them the 
‘Tartessii. (Ap. Constantin. de Adm. Imp. ¢c. 23.) 

The name Tuprycods is a Greek form from some 
native name, which the Romans converted into 
Tyrtitania, or Turdetania. (See Movers, vol. ii. 
p. 612.) It was nearly equivalent to the Roman 
Betica, and designated the country adjoining the 
Betis or Guadalquivir. Hence Tartessus and 
Gades were naturally confounded. LErytheia was 
at first a merely poetical place, which was after- 
wards localised in Spain; but Tartessus was from 
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the beginning a geographical name ; though the 
remoteness of the country which it designated 
caused its use to be vague and indefinite. (See 
Ukert, ii. 1. p. 242.) It may be remarked that 
the Turdetani were the most civilised of the Ibe. 
rian tribes (Strab. iii. 1. 6.),—an advantage which 
they probably owed to their early intercourse with 
the Greeks. 

Strabo dwells upon the natural advantages pos. 
sessed by Betica. It yields gold, silver, copper, 
and iron ; the country is productive of corn, wine, 
and oil; and its means of export are multiplied 
by its navigable river and its excellent port. Be- 
sides which, it supplies wax, honey, pitch, much 
coceus tinctorius, and good red ochre; wood for 
shipbuilding, and mineral salt; fleeces, and abun- 
dance of fish, with establishments for salting them, 
There are no destructive animals, except rabbits, 
which ruin plants with their teeth. It was doubt. 
less the metallic wealth which gave Tartessus its 
early fame. Strabo speaks of nuggets of gold 
being found there weighing half a litra (or pound), 
and requiring little purification. It was regarded 
as a sort of Peru. (Strab. iii. 2. § 3—8.) Scym- 
nus (v. 162.) describes Tartessus as two days’ sail 
west of Gadeira, and as receiving river-tin from 
Celtica, as well as gold and copper. Stephanus of 
Byzantium, in Taprnoods, says that Tartessus, a 
city of Iberia, takes its name from a river flow- 
ing from Mount Argyrus, which river brings 
down tin to Tartessus. By this river the Batis 
is meant (see Strab. iii. 2. § 11.3; Avien., Ora 
Marit. 291.). 

Strabo enlarges on the multitude of fish found 
in the sea near the shores of Betica, and particu- 
larly the murzna or sea eel, and the thunny. 
The murzna, though not, as it appears, now es- 
teemed, was regarded as a great delicacy by the 
ancients. ‘The murzna of Tartessus became pro- 
verbial among the Greeks; and the Romans 
turned to account its peculiarity of living artif- 
cially in fresh water. It was kept in ponds for 
the use of gourmands. The murzna eats flesh, 
including human flesh: there is a well-known 
story of Vedius Pollio throwing the bevlies of 
slaves in a pond as food to his mureenas. (See 
Plin., N. HH. ix. 39.; Seneca, de Ira, iii. 40.; Dio 
Cass. liv. 23.) It is in allusion to this habit that 
Aristophanes in the Frogs (v. 475.) represents 
ZEacus as enumerating the Tartessian murena 
among the monsters who will tear the entrails o 
the wicked in hell. The murzna had become 
proverbial to signify a voracious animal in the 
time of Auschylus. He couples it with the viper. 
(Choeph. 981., and Blomfield in Gloss.) That the 
murena is carnivorous is stated by Aristotle, 
Hist. An. viii. 2. Its formidable teeth are com- 
memorated by A&lian, N. A. ix. 40. Photius, 10 
Taprycia pipava, and Apostol. xvi. 15., state that 
the Turtessian murenas were the largest. Pollux 
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(vi. 63.) says that the muranas from the Straits | 


of Hercules and Tartessus were the most cele- 
brated. (Compare Athen. vii. p. 312.) The Tar- 
tessian murena is mentioned as a delicacy by 
Varro in his Satura wept eSecudrwy, Gell. vii. 16. 
For further particulars respecting the murzna, 
see Macrob. Saturn. iii. 15. The Romans like- 
wise procured it from the Straits of Messina, 
Juv. v. 99. 

According to Aristot. (Ausc. Mir. c. 136.), the 
Phenicians who inhabit Gades, having sailed west 
of the Pillars of Hercules for four days, came to 
some shallows full of seaweed, where there is an 
enormous quantity of thunny fish, of an incredible 
size and thickness ; these are salted, and put in 
jars, and conveyed to Carthage. The Carthagi- 
nians do not export them, but consume them at 
home. The Tyrian thunny is mentioned by Pol- 
lux, vi. 63. Concerning the thunny in antiquity, 
see Camus, Notes sur [' Hist. des An. d' Aristote, 
p. 798. 

Strabo speaks of the abundance of rabbits in 
Betica, which destroy the plants; and he says that 
the inhabitants keep ferrets, an animal procured 
from Africa, for the purpose of killing them (iii. 
2.6.) Herodotus states that among the Nomad 
Libyans there are ferrets, which live in the sil- 
phium, exactly like those of Tartessus (iv. 192.). 
The ferret was called the Tartessian weasel (yodj 
Taprycia, see Hesych. in v.; Suidas in yadq; Dio- 
genian, iii. 71.), from the bite of which animal a 
certain Aristides of Locri was recorded to have 
died (Elian, V. H. xiv. 4.). According to Strabo, 
the whole of Spain, together with the southern 
coast of Gaul as far as Massilia, and the Balearic 
Islands, was infested with rabbits. The inhabit- 
ants of the latter islands are stated by him to 
have suffered so severely from the multiplication 
of these animals, which undermined both trees 
and houses, that they petitioned the Romans to 
assign them a territory elsewhere, which should 
be free from this scourge (Jd. iii. 5. 2.). Pliny 
(viii, 81.) speaks of the excessive fecundity of 
the rabbit, and states that it produces a famine 
in the Balearic Islands by destroying the corn in 
the fields. He adds that the inhabitants of these 


islands applied to Augustus for military assistance | 
He describes them as being 


against the rabbits. 
caught by sending ferrets into their burrows (vi- 
verre), 

_ The notices which have been preserved respect- 
ing Tartessus show that the Greeks extended their 
navigation and trade, at a comparatively early 
period, as far as the mouth of the Guadalquivir 


and the country adjoining that river. Here, how- | 


ever, their commercial enterprise stopped: Poly- 
bius, who wrote about the middle of the second 
century before Christ, states that the Strait at the 
Pillars of Hercules was rarely passed by the dwell- 


es upon the Mediterranean, owing to their want | 
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of intercourse with the nations at the extremities 
of Europe and Africa, and their ignorance of the 
external sea (xvi. 29.). G. C. Lewts. 


PROJECT OF REFORM IN THE TIME OI 
HENRY VIII. 

The following project of Reform from a volume in the 
Lansdowne Collection (MS. Lansd. 762. fol. 76) of the 
time of Henry VIIL., partly on vellum, partly on paper, 
may interest the readers of “N. & Q.” at the present 
moment. 

H. E. 


Here folowith xxiiij Articles the which the 
People of Almen will have refourmed according 
as here folowith, for which reftormacion to obteyne, 
and have, there is risen of the said Nacion One 
hundred and Eighty thousand men, and dayly the 


| nombre doth encreas. 


1. Ffirst, that no maner prest shalbe sufferid to 
take cure of Sowles but if he be of honest lyving, 
and have good and sufficient lernyng, and xl. yeres 
of age or above. 

2. That no person shall have the profits of his 
Parsonage but if he do serve it hym selff, and he 
so doing to have accompetent and reasonable lev- 
ing. 

3. That all maner of Sacraments of the Churche 
to be mynystred vnto euery person at tymes and 
as often as shalbe desiered withoute takyng any 
dewtie therefore. 

4. That there be no servis done for litell Chil- 
derne. 

5. That all suche persons as hath their lyving 
of Churche if they behave them selff not honestly 
in their lyving lyke as men of the Chirch ought 
for to doo, then they to be pryvatid of their offices 
and benefices. 

6. That Spirituall Judges shall put no man to 
deth, be cause suche Judgements apperteyneth to 
the ‘Temperaltie. 

7. That spirituall men in Justice shall com and 
apere before temporall men Judges as well a 
temporall men. 

8. That spirituall men shall paye of their londs 
vnto the Prynce or Lorde, according as the Tem- 
porale men dothe. 

9. That Prelats of the Chirch shall medill with 
no temporall causes when any exaccion shalbe 
made amongs the people. Spirituall men to paye 
as well as temporall men at all tymes that any 
suche shalbe requyred by their Kyng or Lorde. 

10. That all manner of Lords and gentilmen 
shall lett Merchaunts have free libertie within 
their lands, that Merchaunts may reigne without 
toll or vexacion of any person. 

11. That strayt Justice be done vpon thevis. 

12. That all maner of persons may goo and 
dwell in such places as they list withoute paying 
of any toll to the lorde. 
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13. That all maner of persons may sell their 
goods without paying any toll to the lorde. 

That all maner of quit-rents shalbe left, 
and the money of the same to distrybute amongs 
the poure people. 

5. That man slaughter shall not be forgeven 
for money nor for favour, that Lex Talionis be 
usid, that is, lyke as a Man doth to anothe, he so 
to be delt withall. 

16. That all maner prests be punysshed where 
they do the offence as well by temporall Judges as 
spirituall. 

17. That all runnyng Waters shalbe free vnto 
cuery man, as well to power as to the Riche, euery 
man at his nede. 

That all maner wilde dere be comon for 
cuery man. 

19. Att the destresse of euery man nothing to 
be taken from hym, but all to be lefte to his right- 
full heires. 

20. That ther be demaunded no toll for bests. 

21. That no maner person be sufferid to en- 
grose any maner corne to cawse derth for his pro- 
fit, for the scath or vndoing of the people. 

That suche persons as hath plentie and 
abundaunce of Riches to helpe the pore people 
withoute takyng thereof any lucer or gaynes. 

23. That all suche as be not able to gett their 
lyving shalbe geven to them such things as they 
have nede of. 

24. And right shalbe don as well to the powre 
as to the riche w’ oute faveoure, 

Now pray God of his grace that we maye do 
vnto euery man or person as we wolde be don 
vnto, for we be all brethern, because we be des- 
sended all of one Father. 





POPIANA. 


Pope at Twickenham.—It has long been a ques- 
tion what interest A. Pope, the poet, had in the 
house and grounds at Twickenham, where he 
resided, and from whom he obtained such interest. 

Now the property must have belonged to the 
erown or else to a subject, and if to a subject, 
inust have been of freehold tenure or of copyhold 
tenure, held either of Sion Manor or 
Twickenham Manor. 

The poet, with his father and mother, moved 
from Binfield to Chiswick. The father died at 
and was buried at Chiswick in October, 1717; 
that is now beyond dispute. 

After the father’s death the poet and his 
mother removed to his well-known villa at Twick- 
enham. ‘The interest which the poet had in it 
must almost for certain have been acquired in 
1717 or 1718. Now, if it was obtained from the 
crown, the enrolment at full length of the grant 
or lease would appear in the Land Revenue In- 


else of 
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rolment Office, No. 11. Spring Gardens, S. W.; 
but if from a subject, then, if of freehold tenure, 
an enrolment of only a memorial of the grant or 
lease would appear at the Middlesex Registry 
Office in Bell Yard, Carey Street; but if of 
copyhold tenure, then the surrender or grant 
would appear on the Court Rolls at Northumber. 
land House of Sion Manor, or in the Court Rolls 
of Twickenham Manor in Fenchurch Street. 

Now all these searches added together, being 
for only during the two years each (supposing 
all the four searches made, which is very impro- 
bable, and taking probabilities into consideration, 
the searches should be made in the order before 
indicated) must be very light indeed, and the 
costs a mere trifle, even if they were charged. 

In making them every individual grant, lease, 
or surrender in those years must be observed, 
because the search is for the document under 
which the poet, as the grantee or lessee, became 
entitled. 

Now can any one of your 
state whether such searches 
have ever been made ? 


numerous readers 
as above indicated 


A. K.Z,. 


ope, Alexander.—I have lately understood 
that this poet in the interval from April 16, 1716, 
to Dec. 15, 1720, had an “ account” at the bank 
of Messrs. Gosling. During that period payments 
were received for him from interest in the Queen's 
Lottery, South Sea Company, and annuities stand- 
ing in the name of Martha Blount and — Piggott: 
a draft for 12/. 10s. payable to self, closes the ac- 
count. 

The Beauties of England and Wales, Hereford- 
shire, pp. 205, 206. mention Pope’s visits to Holm 
Lacey, and that “ a sketch is” (or was) — 

“ There preserved of the head of the great Lord Straf- 
ford, copied in crayons from Vandyck by Pope, who not 
only amused himself with poetry when a guest at Holm 
Lacey *, but with painting. This, excepting a portrait of 
Betterton given by him to the late Lord Manstield, and at 
Caen Wood, is supposed the only proof remaining of the 
poet’s talent as a painter.” 

S. M.§ 





LAST DAYS OF CHARLES I. FROM THE EXCHE- 
QUER ROLLS. 
(Concluded from p. 163.) 

Under the head of necessaries provided for the 
House of Commons, is an item of 100/. paid to 
Edward Byrkhead, Esq., Serjeant-at-/ Arms, ate 
tending Mr. Speaker of the Commons House ol 
Parliame ont, for fuel, candles, and other necessa 
ries, and for cleansing the said llouse for two 
years ended 29 Septe mber, 1647, in part of 200!. 


* P. 509. suggests that during his visits at this place 
Pope became acquainted with the details of “ the Man of 
{ Ross,” an adjacent town. 
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by warrant of the said Committee, dated 7 De- 
cember, 1647. 


Next occur a variety of miscellaneous items of 


which the following are specimens : — 


« Paid unto Sir Peter Killegrew, Knight, for books by 
bim bought for his Majesty’s use, and for bis pains and 
expences in sundry journeys from the Parliament and to 
the King and Commissioners at Holdenby, Newmarket, 
Cawsham, and Stoak - . - - - 82/. 17s. 

« Paid unto M* Adoniram Bifeild, one of the Scribes of 
the Assembly of Divines, to be distributed among such of 
the assembiv as are In greatest want, In pursuance of an 
rof the Commons House, 15 January, 1644, and by 
warrant of this Committee, 13 May, lt iw - 5002. 

“Paid unto Frauncis Rowse, Esquire, to be by him 

the six ministers sent by both houses of Parlia- 
to the University of Oxford for their mainten 
1 service. 3007. 








al ring their abode there upon the sa 
*Paid unto James Usher, Doctor in Divinity, in part of 
his allowance ef 400/. per annum for his present support 
and subsistence, and encouragement in his studies for the 
space of one (except he shall be provided of a 
competent good living in the mean time), by order of 
theCommons House, 5 October, 1647 - : - 10d 
“Paid to Lieutenant Richard Palmer, who lost his eyes 
in the wars in Ireland for the service of the Parliament of 
ngland, for his allowance of 40 shillings weekly - 8?/, 
“Paid by order of the Commons, 6 January, 1647, to 
Mr. Stephen Kirke to be distributed by order of the Com- 
mittee, to consider of suppressing the printing of unli- 


whole vear 








cenced and scandalous pamphlets - - 30 


It is stated in the Journals of the House of 
Commons that on Monday the 15th November, 
1647, were read letters of the 13th of the same 
month from Captain Baskett, and from Colonel 
Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, signi- 
fying that the King had arrived in that island. 

So pleasant was this intelligence to the Com- 
mons House that on the same day rewards were 
ordered to the messengers who brought the news, 
and there issued simultaneously the warrants of the 
Committee of Revenue for payment. Thus— 
“Paid by order of the Commons’ House, 15 November, 
li4;, unto John Herring for bringing a letter from Cap- 
tain Baskett that his majesty was arrived at Cowes Cas- 
Ue in the Isle of Wight - - - - - 107. 

“Paid by order and warrant of the same date unto 
Captain Edward Rolfe for bringing the letter from the 
Governor of the Isle of Wight to M*. Speaker, intimating 
his Majesty's arrival in the said island - - 201” 





After this are payments to Edward Carter, Sur- 
veyor of the Works, on account of the expenses 
of maintaining and repairing the various royal 
palaces, and such like. 

I will extract only a few more specimens from 

» . s . 
this Roll, otherwise I fear that I may encroach on 
your space. 

* Pa 1 unto M™, Dorothy Speckard, in pursuance of an 
order of the Commons House, 16 November, 1647, for her 
Support and subsistence in regard of her great necessity 
and perishing condition, and of her good affections ex- 
Pressed unto the Parliament, in part of 1002. ~ Tol. 
, ‘To M'. Thomas M inley to supply the necessities of 
the widow and children of Gabriel Esingwold, his Ma- 
Jesty’s Coachman, by warrant, 27 August, 1654 + 10/, 
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“To John Blackman, Keeper of the Great Clock in the 
New Palace of Westminster for one vears wages, 25 De- 
cember, 1647, 41, and for ropes and reparations of the 
Clock for a vear, 3/. 12s. 10d., by two warrants dated 25 
| Sept. and 14 Dee. 1647 = = = = = TL 12s. 10d. 

“ Paid unto M*. Thomas Manley, Purveyor of his Ma- 
jesty’s stables imprest upon accompt for oats, hay, straw, 
&c. for nine of his Majesty’s horses brought from the 
race of Tutbury in Staffordshire to be kept at Otelands, 
and managed by M*. Robert and Richard Alexander, and 
for grooms wages” - - - - - - 1102 

* Paid to the said M*". Robert and Richard Allexander 
saddles, cavessons, snaffles, and other 


to provide grea 
necessaries to manage the said nine loose colts, by war- 
rant 3 June, 1647 - - . + - - S802 Ils. 

“Paid to the Right Honourable the Earl of Salisbury 
for a Barbary Chestnut coloured horse bought of his Lord- 
ship for a stallion for his majesty’s race of Tutbury, by 
warrant dated 27 May, 1647 - - - - 1004 

“Paid unto Gyles Poynter, one of the grooms of his 
Maje sty’s great horse stables, for his pains and charges in 
leading dewn the said stallion to Tutbury, and for the 
time he staid there and in his return, in part of 201, by 
warrant dated 4 December, 1647 - - « - 102 

“Paid unto M". Edward Wade and M*. Thomas Sy- 
mon, chief gravers of the Mint, for making and engrav- 
ing an original seal of silver for the Counties of Brecon, 
Radnor, and Glamorgan, and for the silver thereof by 
ordinance, 2 Sept. 1647, and by warrant of the Commit- 
tee dated 5 Sept. 1647 - - - 102 

“ Paid unto M* Griffith Bodurda, for rewarding such 
persons as discovered the late plot and design to rob the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, and those also who were active 
in apprehending of divers who attempted the said rob- 
bery, and defraying other charges incident, by warrant 
dated 7 December, 1647 - - - - - 202 

“ Paid unto Anthony Owldfeild, one of the Adminis- 
trators of Richard Brigham, late his Majesty’s Coach- 
maker, deceased, for a coach which the said Richard 
Brigham provided for the King, with harness, bits, and 
reins for the horses, by warrant dated June 24, 1647 

1902.” 

It is now time to consider the next Roll, which 
is perhaps more interesting than the former, on 
account of its covering the period of the unfortu- 
nate monarch’s death. I do not propose to give 
very numerous extracts from this Roll, as many 
of the entries are merely duplicates of what has 
already been submitted to the reader ; but there 
are, nevertheless, several curious items which I 
cannot refrain from noticing. 

Among these are expenses of providing apparel, 
and such like, for his Majesty ; and from the word- 
ing of the fifth of the following items it is to be 
presumed that they were in pursuance of the 
King’s own orders, and therefore they present a 
criterion, to a certain extent, of his Majesty’s taste 
in the matter of dress. 

“ Mr Clement Kynnersley, for 2 fine holland quilts, and 
two fine spanish blanquetts, by him provided for the King, 
with necessaries and carriage, by warrant dated 12 July, 
1648, and one acquittance - - - - - 142 

“ William Pauncefoote, Tailor, for making 11 mourn- 
ing suits, cloaks and coats to them, and providing of ne- 


| cessaries for the footmen, trumpeter, and grooms, upon 


the death of the Prince of Danemarke, by warrant dated 
1 Feb. 1647, and two acquittances thereupon 
146/. 4s, 10d. 
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“ George Murray, one of Ilis Majesty’s Coachmen, upon 
accompt to prov ide oats, beans, and straw for 8 of the 
King’s coach horses, and for wages and boardwages for 
himself and Thomas Lewen, and their two men, by war- 
rant dated 27 Martii, 1648, and one acquittance 

43/. 17s. 8d. 

“To the said George Murray and Thomas Lewen, for 
moneys by them expended for keeping the said coach 
horses as is above declared, from the 29% of March to the 
6% of July, 1648, by warrant dated 7 July, 1648, and 
three acquittances thereupon - . - 861. Gs. 4d. 

“ Allowed unto this Accountant, which he disbursed by 
orders of the said Committee, for apparel and necessaries 
for the late King, according to the particulars undermen- 
tioned, viz. : — 

“ For four suits of apparel, two laced and two plain, 
with all things suitable, mentioned in one paper written 
at Caresbrooke Castle, 29 Feb. 1647, and another of the 
date of the order, as appeareth by 14 several bills and 
the acquittances of the draper, silkman, mercer, and other 
tradesmen, with 10/. imprest to the ce by order, dated 
21 Martii, 1647 - - - - 4762 13s. 8d. 

“ For two plain cloth suits, and two black suits, the 
one of tabby and the other of satin, with their furniture, 
and a night gown lined with plush and trimmed with 
gold and silver lace, for the late King, with the neces- 
saries mentioned in a paper, as appeareth by 14 several 
bills of the tradesmen and their acquittances, with 302 
imprest to the tailor, by order made 12 July, 1648 

526/. 3s. 

“ For two plain cloth suits, a scarlet coat and a scarlet 
riding cloak, with a plain riding coat, and divers neces- 
saries mentioned in two papers of the 28 of August, 
1648, as appeareth by ten several bills of the tradesmen, 
and their acquittances thereupon, with 20/. imprest to the 
tailor, by order made 31 August, anno 1648 - 2652 16s. 

“A black brocado tabby suit and cloak, lined with 
plush, trimmed with rich bone lace; a black cloth suit 
and cloak, lined with plush, and trimmed with a rich 
bone lace; a plain cloth suit and cloak, lined with plush ; 
a black velvet cassock, lined with taffata, with all furni- 
ture and divers necessaries exprest in a note, as appeareth 
by ten other bills of the tradesmen and their acquittances 
thereupon by order of the 28" of September, 1648 

3541. 13s. 6d. 

“ For a black suit and cloak of unshorn velvet, lined 
with plush, and trimmed with rich bone lace; a plain 
black satin suit, with the like; two plain cloth suits and 
cloaks, lined with plush, and divers necessaries in a paper, 
12 November, 1648, as appeareth by 8 bills of several 
tradesmen and their acquittances thereupon by order 
made 21 November, 1648 - . - - 414/, I7s. 

“For a night bag of crimson velvet; and a cushion 
cloth, both lace 1 with gold and silver lace and fringed, 
and for other necessaries provided by order 2 January, 
1648, as by three tradesmen’s bills appeareth - 735i. 19s. 

“ Paid unto the said Colonel Hamond, Governor of the 
Isle of Wight, in pursuance of an order of the Commons 
House, 2 Junii, 1648; and by two warrants bearing date 
the third day of June, as appeareth by four acquittances, 
the sum of Two thousand and six hundred pounds, whereof 
2500/. to be disposed of by him for the safety of the said 
Island, and 100/. was to be disposed of as he should think 
fit unto such persons as made the discovery of the design 
for the King’s escape, for their good service therein, &c. 

26002, 

“Paid unto Captain John Joyner, attending the late 
King as Master cook, in part of 191/. 17s. 2d. by him dis- 
bursed for provision of beef, mutton, veal, &c., poultry, 
fruit, and grocery for the King’s expences, and his atten- 
dance at Newport in the Isle of Wight, from the last day 
of August, 1648, unto the 14 of September following, by 
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| of Wyndsore ¢ 


—.. 


warrant dated 7 January, 1648, and 3 acquittances jp- 
dorsed - - - - - - AIL 18s, 24 

“ Paid unto Mr. ‘Francis Hodges, Steward, unto the 
Committee appointed to go unto the late King about a 
treaty for a peace, in full of the char ges expe nded by the 
said Committee in pursuance of an order of the Commons 
House 3 Augusti, and by warrant dated 9° January, 
1648, and two acquittances - - : - Bil 

“ Paid unto Colonel C hristopher Whichcote, Governor 
Castle, in pursuance of an order of the 
House of Commons, 2 Dec., and by warrant dated 4 Dee. 
1648, upon accompt upon the allowance of 20/. per diem, 
viz. 154. per diem for the expence of the King and his 
attendants, and 100 shillings per diem for fire and candle 
for the guards and other incident expences from the 
King’s coming to Windsor until further order given 140/ 

“ By Mr‘. Jo. Leighe’s acquittance, 

“Paid unto the said M". John Lee by warrant dated 
12 December, 1648, and one acquittance to be issued on 
accompt for defraying the expence of the King from the 
time the treaty ended at Newport in the Isle of Wight 

500. 

“ Paid more unio the said John Lee in pursuance of an 
order of the House of Commons, 2 Jan. 1648, to be issued 
upon accompt upon the allowance of 20/. per diem, viz 
15/. for the daily expences of the king and his attendants, 
and 100 shillings for the expence of fire and candle for 
the guards, and other incident expences from the time of 
the late King’s coming to Windsor until the House of 
Commons took further order, paid by virtue of a warrant 
dated 11 Jan. 1648, and five acquittances indorsed  560/, 

“Paid unto Colonel Thomas Herbert and Anthony 
Myldmay, Esquire, 2007. and to Colonel Thomas Har- 


| rison 2001. in part of five hundred pounds towards satis 








faction of the charges and expences of the King's funeral, 
by warrant dated 5 February, 1618, and 3 acquittances 
indorsed - - - . - - - - 4001 

Paid in pursuance of an order of the Commons House 
2 Feb. 1647, to M". William Troughton, appointed Chap- 
lain, by Colonel Robert Hamond, Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, to attend the family there upon his allowance of 
1002 per annum ~- - - - - - 1001 

“ Paid in pursuance of an order of the Commons House, 
21 Sept. 1648, unto Major Oliver Cromwell in part of 
what monies were or should be due unto him upon his 
salary of 662, 13s, 4d. per annum for his attending on the 
King as cupbearer, and for his expences in his journeys to 
attend that service by warrant of the said committee 
dated 26 December, 1648, and one ac quittance indorsed 
fifty pounds - - - - - - 501° 


* In “N.& Q,,” 1*S. v. 246. (March 13, 1852) is a Query 
which, ¢ uriously enough, bears upon this identical item. 
It is short, and therefore I will quote it verbatim: — 


“ Cromwell. — Is it true that Oliver Cromwell held the 
office of cup-bearer to King Charles J.? I ask this ques- 
tion, because at a recent sale of MSS. by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson occurs this lot: 

“+226. Committee for Public Revenue. Order for the 
payment of arrears of annual salary of 667. 13s, 4d., due 
Christmas last, to Major Oliver Cromwell, for his attend- 
ing the late King as Cup- > Signed Ep. Howarp 
(Lord Howard of Escrick, co. York); Sir H. Vane; F. 
Epwarpes; Joun Trencuarp; and Cor. HoLianp: 
the receipt dated July 2, signed O. Cromwetyi. Thomas 
Fauconberge subseque ntly bec ame Cromwell's son-in-law; 
at the corner is his autograp yh order, for the amount to be 
promptly paid. July 2, 1649, 

This order is of a subsequent date tothe payment men- 
tioned in the Roll now before us, but it is a continuation 
of the same allowance or salary; and I will therefore 


(294 S. VII. Mar. 5. 59, 
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« Paid unto M'. John Blakiston, a member of the House 
of Commons, to be by him issued towards the charges of 
engraving a new great seal in pursuance of an order of 
the house, 9 January, and by warrant, 11 January, 1648, 
and one acquittance indorsed - - - = 601.” 

The last item I shall notice is one characteristic 
of the times, and it is interesting as bringing before 
ysaslight mention of one of those great and im- 
portant struggles which ever and anon disturb 
and ruffle the quiet current of the page of history. 
Itisa payment of 500/. to John Hampden's exe- 
cutors by order of the House of Commons of 
November 11, 1647, and by warrant of the 13th 
January following in part of 10002. parcel of 
5000. “in respect of his losses damages and suf- 
ferings by him sustained in opposing the illegal tax 





of Ship money, and for his service therein to the 
Commonwealth.” 

I have thus called the attention of your readers 
to some of the most striking and interesting por- 
tions of these Rolls, in the hope that some one 
who has leisure to bestow on the subject will be | 
induced to dig deeper into the mine than I have 
been able to do. I have been little more than a 
surface-worker ; but it is to be hoped that the 
Camden Society will do the rest, and thus add a 
volume of great historical interest to their already 
valuable collection. Wito1am Henry Hart. 

Folkestone ITouse, 

Roupell Park, Streatham, S. 





DR. FERRIAR'’S THEORY OF APPARITIONS. 

In Dr. Ferriar’s Essay towards a Theory of 
Apparitions (1813) is a notice of the remarkable 
case of Dr. Pordage. In this notice it will be 
found that Dr. F. had not gone to the original 
source for information. 

Dr. F. (p. 109.) offers certain observations upon 
what he views as — 

_ “The great prevalence of spectral delusions during the | 
interregnum after the civil war in 1649,” 


And after giving his idea towards accounting for 
this circumstance, observes that — 


“A curious example of this disposition is afforded by 
the trial of Dr. Pordage, a clergyman in Berkshire, which 
was published under the frightful title of Damonium 
Meridionum, or Satan at Noonday, &e. . . . . . . 


Dr. Ferriar concludes his account of the affair 
with these words (the italics are mine) : — 


“The development of the story, which is not necessary 
for my purpose, exhibits the combined effects of Mysti- 
“ism, Superstition, and sensuality, which evidently pro- 
duced a disordered state of the sensorium, and gave rise to 
the visions, which were admitted by all the parties.” 





take the present opportunity of inquiring whether any of 
your readers have in their possession, or know the where- | 
abouts of, any other orders or receipts relating to this 

Committee, as they would form interesting illustrations to | 
these Rolls, - 
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The book quoted by Dr. Ferriar (published in 
1655), is one written by a most determined oppo- 
nent of Dr. Pordage, in reply to Dr. P's own 
book (published in 1654). Had Dr. Ferriar con- 
sulted that, he would have found the following 
passage, which would have required quite another 
theory than the one he has offered, to explain it. 
It will be seen that it affirms the fact of perma- 
nent impressions, caused by the spiritual powers, 
upon objects in nature. Such impressions, of 
course, could be judged of by the senses of other 
persons than the parties immediately concerned :— 

“ Now, besides these appearances within, the spirits 
made some wonderful impressions upon visible bodies with- 
out ; as figures of men and beasts upon the glass-windows 
and the cielings of the house, sume of which yet remain. 
But what was most remarkable, was the whole invisible 
world, represented by the spirits upon the bricks of a 


| chimney, in the form of two half-globes, as in the maps. 


After which, upon other bricks of the same chimney, was 
figured a coach and four horses, with persons in it, and a 
footman attending, all seeming to be in motion, with 
many other such images, which were wonderfully ex- 
actly done. Now fearing lest there might be any danger 
in these images, through unknown conjuration and false 
magic, we endeavoured to wash them out with wet cloths, 
but could not, finding them engraven in the substance of 
the bricks; which, indeed, might have continued until 
this day, had not our fear and suspicion of witchcraft, 
and some evil design of the devil against us in it, caused 
us to deface and obliterate them with hammers.” 


It is difficult to see how, what is commonly 
called, delusion could have any place here. The 
affirmations, from their nature, if not truths, 


| must be intentional falsehoods ; yet are they most 
| deliberately put forth, and that, too, not by anyone 


wholly obscure, but bya man well known amongst 
those who are interested in the mystic writers, as 
being of some eminence in that class ; and, more- 


' . . 
| over, he makes these statements in a book written 
| to clear himself from charges which had been of 


the most serious consequence to him. 

The Library of the British Museum contains 
the work quoted by Dr. Ferriar, and Dr. Por- 
dage’s book also. A. R. 





A TUEOLOGICAL ALPHABET. 


I take this curious “ Theological Alphabet” 
from the number for September last of a maga- 
zine published in Rome under the title of Ana- 
lecta. It has been saved from the usual fate of 
fugitive productions by being bound up in the 


| 657th vol. of Miscellanea in 8vo. in the Minerva 


Library : — 
“ Alphabeti Latini Theologica Interpretatio. 
cutores Magister et Discipulus. 
“ Mag. —‘ Da nostri alphabeti theologicam interpreta- 


Interlo- 


| tionem. Quid est A?’ 


“ Disc. —*A est Anima nostra, quae creata est propter 
B. 
‘ B. Id est, propter Beatitudinem, quae Beatitudo sita 


est in C, 
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*C. Hoe est in Coelo, ubi est sedes D. 

‘D. Id est Dei; qui scilicet pervs quatuor seribitur 
litteri Inotantil D. Dans, E. Acternam, V. Vitam, 
. toa : sit iste Dens, indicat FE. 

‘EE. Aeternus: et ad obtinendam hance sedem Dei 
veterni, nec est habere 

‘ F. Fidem, quae b ta est mediante G. 

‘G. Gratia ipsius Dei: ad quam gratiam conservandam 
oportet uti i 
©. Humilitate scilicet associata cum J 


‘J. Justitia videlicet, et cum K. 

*K. Karitate et sic adimplebitur L. 

*L. Lex Dei. Et quaenam sit ista lex, demonstrat M. 
*M. Quatuor constat lineis, quarum duae rectae et 
wr, tres sunt leges, videlicet lex naturae, 
Quid contineant istae 


altera duarum ma\ 
lex scripta et lex evangelica. 
leges, indicat N. 

*N. Habet duas lineas rectas alteri transversali an- 
nexas, quae denotant duo praecepta legis, videlicet, 
Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde tuo et ex 
totis viribus tuis: et proximum tuum sicut te ipsum. 
Vel quod tibi non vis alteri ete. Et fac alteri quod tibi 
vis fieri. Nec sufficit scire leges sine O. 

*O. Est Observantia praeceptorum Dei et ad ea obser- 
vanda oportet habere P. 

‘P. Patientiam scilicet, cum sit nobis contrarium Q. 

*Q. Quaestio v idelicet inter spiritum et sensum, quae 
superatur cum R et S. : 

*R.S. Rerum scilicet Sapientia: et ad hance sapien- 
tiam exercendam oportet uti T. 

*T. Temperantia: non enim plus decet sapere quam 
oportet sapere, sed ad sobrietatem, et sic acquiremus V. 

*V. Vitam aeternam, quam concedet nobis i. 

*X. Xps, qui etiam scribitur per ia 

*Y. Yesus Xps, qui propter Z. 

*Z. Propter Zelum nostri amoris exinanivit semetip- 
sum, formam servi accipiens, nec dubitavit manibus tradi 
nocentium et crucis subire tormentum.’ ” 

J. Ms. 








Hlinor Notes. 


Window-pane Literature. — From a window at 
La Maison Blanche (Loiret), copied ann. 1818 :— 


“ Puissé-je, 6 nation perfide, voir ta marine en poudre, 
Tes maisons brulées, écrasées par la foudre, 
Voir le dernier Anglais au dernier soupir, 


Moi seul en étre cause, et mourir de plaisir.” 

The following is of a still earlier date ; from the 
windows of a little inn in Scotland, somewhere 
about the Lakes, I give it from memory : — 

“ Indians assert that whereso’er thev roam, 

In battle slain they seek their native home. 

Did every nation hold this doctrine [ ? maxim] right, 

Not English pay would make a Scotchman fight.” 
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for the purpose ? 


The annual visit of our gracious Queen, Vic- 
toria the Good, and of her right worthy Consort, | 
. t=] - + ] | 

and of half the best blood of England, has taken 


away from us this reproach. 


Literary Hoazres.—TIt is stated in the last num- 
ber of the Publishers’ Circular that the editor of 
the Buffalo Republic, an American paper, lately 
inserted some trashy verses in his columns with the 
name attached of “ William Cullen Bryant,” the 
celebrated American poet. The lines were ex- 


Scotus, | 


tensively copied into other papers; but it now ap. 
pears that they were not written by 
by the editor of the Buffido Republic, in order (to 
use his own words), “ to establish the fact, which 
was plain to our mind, that no matter how atro. 
effusion was i 


Bryant. | 





fmight be], ther ime of a 


poet who had established a reputation for poetry, 
would make it true poetry in the eyes of a large 
majority of poetry re ders.” A similar trick was 
once played off at the expense of the Abbe Delill », a8 
related by Madame Genlis in her Mémoires (tom, 
iii, p. 172, Paris et Londres, 1825), in the following 
terms :— 

“M. le Due de Liancourt et PAbbé Delille étoient 3 
eaux (de Spa), nous les voyions tous les jours. M, ¢ 
Liancourt fit un tour charmant a l’Abbé Delille; il com. 
posa, sous le titre de couplets pour la féte de Madame la 
Duchesse d'Orléans, une romance bien dans les regles de 
la versification, mais la plus insipide qu’il put imaginer, et 
il mit au bas la signature de Abbé Delille: il la fit im- 
primer, avec des articles de nouvelles, dans un papier qu’ 
intitula Gazette de Leyde, et il ne fit tirer de cette com- 
position qu'une demi douzaine d’exemplaires, qu'il nous 
distribua, et que nous recumes & déjeuner & Wauxhall, 
avec Abbé Delille, et comme étant la véritable Gazet 


clous an 








de Leyde répandue dans toute l'Europe. La colére 

PAbbé Delille fut inexprimable; il ne supportoit pas 
l'idée que l’on pourroit, & Paris, le croire auteur de sem 
blable couplets; son chagrin fut tel que je voulus le duw- 


abuser sur-le-champ. On ne me le permit pas, et on eut 
la cruanté de le laisser plusieurs jours dans cette peine 
d’esprit.” 
J. Macnray. 
“ Something to be said on both sides.” — Apr pos 
of A. De Morean’s “ Something to be said on 
both sides” (2° S. vi. 480.), allow me to propose 
a well- poised questio vexata for ingenious argu 
ment; which, though by no means original, I 
have never yet seen put forward in the columns 
of “N. & Q.” If it is said of a man in an ee. 
stasv (é«-aracis) of delight that he cannot contain 
himself, is it because he is too large or too small 
J. D. Orrines. 
Norwich. 


Bishop Barnahee. — The children in Norfolk, 
and maybe elsewhere. call by this name the co 
leopterons insect more usually known as Lady- 
bird. When it alights on the hand, they practise 
a kind of divination with it, repeating the follow- 
ing rhyme : — 

“ Bishop Bishop Barnabee, 
Tell me when my wedding be; 
If it be to-morrow-dav, 
Take your wings and fly away. 
Fly to the East, fly to the West, 
And fly tothem that I love best.” 

Now, Messrs. Forby and Moore, who have 
written Glossaries, the one of Norfolk, and the 
other of Suffolk dialect, have been put to flight 
by this marvellous insect ; for all connection with 
“Barnaby Bright,” or with Strutt’s “ Barn-or- 
boy Bishop,” is utterly absurd. And I can form 
no idea why it should be a Benebee blessed bee, 


(2948S. VIL Man, 5,59 
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or “burning bee,” the one more than the other. 
I have often heard, nay repeated, the rhyme 
when in Norfolk, and being still interested in 
tural history and insect nomenclature, should 
like to hear of some more probable derivation 
from one of the sources of Norfolk phras 4 ye 
SLOANEUS. 


n 


Ro il R Se } Ll . or ITistoi ica l Sh tches of Tllus- 
irious Children. — % pret ty little volume with me 
above title has been re« ntly pub lished by Me 

J.and C. Mozley. As it is desirable that such 
works should be as accurate as possible, I venture 





to point out a slight error into which the writer 
has fallen in giving Queen Anne's son, the Duke 
f Giese ster, the Christian name of Henry in- 


stead of William (heading of chap. x.). E. H. A 


bial Philosophy of the 


Snecimens of Pror y 


Dut hs a= 


It sounds like a bell of lead.” 
“That chimney’s on fire, said Jack, and he saw t! 


“IfT admit you're in the right, sai ithe farmer, we'll 


re + than wet wood and frozen 
for the wood sings and the peat listens 





“# Husband's 


= ; 99 
Joy tor twain 





«The man that wants to wax thin only has to beco 
a miser ” (or an envier). 
“Pride and no property to | 
A body is without a foot.” 
*The early daw f day 
Hath many a golden ray.” 
J. Ul. van Lenner. 





Zeyst. 


Music. — Father Anselmo Sehnbiger, a monk in 
aconvent in Germany, states that he has disco- 
vered akey to the different systems of musical 
notation in use in the middle ages. He explains 
this discovery in a memoir on St. Gall’s celebrated 
School of Singing, a work supposed to have been 


written before the twelfth century. *— Bulletin. 
de Es 





Queries. 
WHO WAS THE FATHER OF WILLIAM OF WICKHAM ? 
This question has never been settled, and in all 
likelihood never will be. It was mooted in the ear- 
liest times. Lord Burle igh, nearly three centuries 
ago, took notes of the pedig srees then propounded, 
and which may still be seen at the State Paper 


[* Query, about the ninth century ?—Eb. ] 
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Office, in, if T mistake not, his own handwriting. 
v t ject was st arted 


‘ 
: ae 55 ~¢" 
iv 1635, yet still nothing ap- 





achi { was adduced, one 
way or theother. All this may - een on reference 
to the earlier vel umes of the Collectanea Topogra- 


phica et Genealogica. At + conclusion of the 
I apers there printed, the contributor (your corres 
sponder it) a: os erate ly — pos sib ly too deliberately 
—expressed his opinion that Wickham wassonamed 
** a loco unde natus est, et non a parentibus.” Some 


ars after, Mr. Wykeham Martin, a descendant 
of the ancient knightly family of Wykeham of 
Oxfordshire, roused by this assertion, entered the 
ield with a very interesting erticle which he 
printed in the Top rapher and Genealog’st, con- 
troverting the opinion put forth, and with much 
plausibility, especially as regarded the armorial 
bearings, but still defective in proof. Time out 
of mind it ison record that Wickham was reputed, 
correctly or incorrectly ms cannot “ay to have been 
the son “ay John Long, and that he was, most un- 
doubtedly, a native of Ha unpshire. I now venture 
to sul ymit what I will only call certi iin curious cos 
incidences to the consideration of your readers: — 
1. It is evident, on reference to the will and pe- 
digrees of Wickham, that the Ringbornes were 
his relations, and the general conclt aon seems to 
be that a William Rin; aborne e married the bishop's 
sister or aunt, and that th y had a son William, 
who married an Estermy of the old Wiltshire 
family from whom the Seymours are descended. 
2. It farther appears from the various pedi- 
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erees that Felicia Aas, abbess of Romsey, was cf 
kin to the bishop : 

By two it qui isitions, the first of Hen. TV. and 
the first of Hen. VI., the moiety of the manor of 
Barton Stacy in Hampshire appears to have been 
held by these Ringbornes, while the other moiety 
came by ion nt to the family of Long. 

4. By a final concord, 16 Hen. VI, William 
rne is mentioned, apparently as a trustee, 
and without any beneficial interest, in the convey- 
ance of the manor of Draycot Cerne in Wiltshire 
from John Heryng to John Long, the son of 
Robert Long, with remainders. 

This same Robert Long held the manor of 
North Bradley in Wiltshire under the Abbess ef 
Romsey, and was a cotemporary of Felicia Aas. 
He died 25 Hen. VI, and his son and heir was 
then thirty. Felicia Aas died in 7 Hen. V. 

We have the ing. p. m. of William Ring- 
borne taken at Bradford in Wiltshire, 28 Hen. 
VI. It recites that Sir John Seymour, Robert 
Purfitt Clerk, and Henry Long, Armiger (this was 
the son and heir of Robert Long), had, as trustees, 
devised the manors of Figheldean and Tytcombe in 
Wiltshire to William Ringborne and Elizabeth 


his wife. Also that Robert Long, William Long, 


| parson of Priston, and Thomas ‘Tropenell had, in 
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a similar capacity, devised lands at Pottern, Can- 
nines, &c., in Wiltshire, to the same parties. 

William Ringborne died March 10 in the same 
year, and Robert Ringborne was his son and heir, 
and aged thirteen. 

I give these facts for what they are worth, and 
[ put them forth in the hope of eliciting farther 
information bearing upon this ancient, and, con- 
sidering the renown of the bishop, curious and 


somewhat interesting controversy. » Ee Ete 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LOST SAINTS OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS IN THE 
DIOCESE OF CHICHESTER. 
If any reader of your valuable work can afford | 


information on the f lowing r points it will be most 
thankfully received, premising that my inquiries 
are limited to the a e western Rapes of Sussex. 

Ecton and Bacon (the latter in 1786) published 
editions of the Valor Ecclesiasticus, translated. 
‘To these they appended the name of the saint or 
saints to whom the paris sh churches and chapels 
within the parishes were dedicated. Query, On 
what authority do their statements rest? Where 
is the list? They do not give any reference. 
The Valor itself gives only one chapel (that of St. 
Leonard, near Horsham), and some of the churches 
in Chichester, Lewes, and Hastings. They must 
have had some work or manuscript to refer to. 
T have been engaged in hunting up those to which 
they do not assign a patron saint, and in verifying 
their statements, for these three years and more. 
[ have disinterred a large number of the unknown, 

d yet many in each Rape I cannot find. In 
some of their assigned saints, the authorities I have 
consulted differ, toto celo! 

For the following parishes and chapels within 
their precincts, and in the respective Rapes, I shall 
feel most grateful either for precise information, 
and the authority for it, or for any clue that will 
enable me to obtain the lost saints : — 

Aruniel Rape. 

Barlavington, Burton or Bodecton, Cudlawe, 
Gretham, Kingston near Ferring, North Stoke, 
‘Tortington, Wykenholt, Yapton, and its chapel 
at Bilsham, and Westburton chapel in Bury ; 
Bargeham, now united to Angmering ; Loxwood 
chapel in Wisborough Green. 

Chichester Rape. 

Bepton, Binderton, Chidham and the chapel 
Nutbourne, Cocking, East Dean, Bracklesham, 
Ernley and Almoditon, Fishborne, Iping, Hey- 
shott, Chilgrove chapel, Chithurst, Lurgashall, 
Lythe chapel in Trotton, West Marden, North 
Marden, Merston, Milland chapel in Trotton, 
supposed to be identical with Lythe chapel afore- 
said; North Mundham, Oving, Racton, Lording- 
ton, Upwaltham, Eston chapel in Sidlesham. 


[2-4 S. VIL. Mar. 5, %9, 


Bramber Rape. 

Ashurst, Cowfold, Combes, Clapham, Durring- 
ton chapel in West Tarring, Sompting, Woodman- 
cote. The chapels of Todham and Lic res in 
Lodsworth, of Bilsham in Yapton, of Lidsey j 
Aldingbourne. : 

Cuartes Gisson, Richmond Herald, 
Heralds’ College. 





Minor Queries. 


“ TIuniredschot.” — From an inquisition post 
mortem of the lands, &c., of Walter de Euermuth, 
at Runham, Norfolk, it appears that he received, 
as lord of two-thirds of the manor of Runham, 
amongst other profits, “ de quoda redd. que voca- 
tur hundredschot, vis. iiid. ob.” And Allic. da 
Euermuth had “ndie dotis,” the remaining third 
part of the manor; and, amongst its profits, “de 
quoda redd ass que vocatur hundredschot, iiis. iid.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me what 
‘*hundredschot” was? and what the contraction 
“ as3" represents ? E. G. R. 


Somersetshire Churches. — Warton, Observations 
on the Fairy Queen (vol. ii. p. 193., edit. 1762), 
says: — 

“ Most of the churches in Somersetshire, which are re- 
markably elegant, are in the stile of the Florid Gothic, 
The reason of this: Somersetshire in the civil wars be- 
tween York and Lancaster was strongly and entirely at- 
tached to the Lancastrian party. In reward for this 
service, Henry VII., when he came to the crown, rebuilt 
their churches.’ 

Is there any authority for this statement re- 
specting the churches of Somersetshire? —E. M. 

Oxford. 


Clausich, Verole: Diseases of Sheep.—I have 
recently purchased Cowell's Interpreter. It was 
first published in 1607, but my copy is of the date 
1701, and has Sir Wm. Blackstone’s book-plate. 
Among many other curious articles are the fol- 
lowing two accounts of epidemics among sheep in 
former days : — 

“ Clausich, Clausike. The Claw-sickness, or Foot-rot in 
heep. An. 1277 invaluit generalis scabies ovium per wii- 
versam regionem Anglia, que a vulgo dicebatur clausick, 
per quam infects sunt omnes terra, ad quarum scabiem 
abolendam ad inventa est quedam unctio confecta ex 


| vivo argento et uncto porcino, ( Annal. Warverl, sub An.) 


We have not lost the Disease, nor found a better Receipt 


| for it.” 


* Verole. Some distemper incident to Sheep. Cui ap- 
paruit Dominus Dicens, Filiole, quid facis hic? et respon- 
dit, Domine custodio Oves meas de Verolis et Clausike . . . 
salventur Oves iste de Verolis et Clausike et omnibus 
aliis infirmitatibus in honore Domini Nostri Jesu Christi. 
Amen. Fragment of a Legend in Consuetud. Domus de 
Farendon, MS., f. 48.” 


So far Cowell or his continuator. I have no 
doubt that verole was variole, the sheep-pox; 
which within these last few years has been intro- 
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duced into England, and again providentially has 
disappeared. According to Wright's Prov. Dict., 
in Devonshire claw-ill is an ulcer in the feet of 
cattle. Can the clausick have been the disease in 
the feet and mouths of cattle now called “ the 
epidemic ”? Mercurial ointment is used for it, as 
well as for the foot-rot. Where was, or is, the 
MS. Consuet. Domus de Farendon here quoted ? 
E. G. R. 
Dibdin’'s “ Introduction to the Classics,” edit. 
1804.—In “N. & Q.,” 1* S. vi. 289., J. R. of 
Cork states that Dr. Dibdin “ transformed the 
play of Aristophanes, Occnopoplatovem, or Festival 
f Ceres, into a commentator of that poet!” Can 
this charge be verified? At p. 34. Dr. Dibdin 
calls it a comedy, not a commentator. 
Joseru Rix. 
St. Neots. 


Prometheus by Call. —In the Literary Gazette, 
1845 (p. 659.), there are some remarks on the 
Prometheus of JEschylus. The writer of these 
remarks (Mr. Burges) mentions, among other 
English translations of the /’rometheus, one by 
Call. When was it published ? Tora. 


A Trauscriber’s Orthography. —In extracting 
entries from written documents, say of the six- 
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teenth century, such as local records, church- | 


wardens’ accounts, inventories, &c., is it well to 
preserve the orthography whilst obtaining the 
facts chronicled in the manuscripts? Some anti- 
quaries say the information is all that is desirable, 
ind not the bad spelling ; whilst others assert that 
the information derives additional value by being 
“served up” in its original antique dress. : 

T. Norru. 

Leicester. 


Peverel Family. — Was «Robert Peverel, of 
Bradford Peverel, Dorset, temp. King John, al- 
luded to thus in the Testa de Nevill, — 

“Hundr’m de S’co Georgio. 
Rob'tus Peverel ten’t Bradefort in capite de dono d’ni J. 
Regis de feodo Ade de Parc et est escaeta et hundr’ nescit’ 
P quod Servicii tenet’ nec Rob’tus int’fuit inquisic’oni,” 
descended from William Peverel, Earl of Notting- 
ham, the natural son of William the Conqueror ? 

Hutchins says the fact is uncertain. Among 


any repute ? 
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| 

Peverel was “ Giorny of 8, a. and g.,” and that of 
Catherine Peverel, who married Walter Lord 
Hungerford, “ Azure 3 gerbes a. a chief 0.” They 
quartered the arms of Bardolfe. The Peverels 
of Bradford Peverel bore the Christian names of 
the Norman dukes, Robert, Richard, William, 
John. a. Eo ae 


Nicoll of Northamptonshire and Buckingham- 
shire. — John Nicoll, of Willen, in Buckingham- 
shire, and who was residing there in 1601, had for 
his arms, az., three eyletts in bend between two 
cottices engrailed, and six crosslets fichée, az. 
Crest (which was granted by the Norroy King of 
Arms in 1601), eagle rouzant supporting a cross 
crosslette fichée az. Motto, “ Fidi sed cui vide.” 
His great-great-grandfather, John Nicoll, died at 
Islip, Northamptonshire, in 1467. 

Mathias Nicoll, who was either the grandson or 
great-grandson of John of Willen, came to New 
York as secretary of Col. Richard Nicolls, the 
first colonial governor, on the conquest of the 
province in 1664. I am desirous of knowing who 
are the descendants in England of this family, and 
will thank anyone who may be able to furnish the 
information, to send the same to me by letter. 

Henry Nico. 

New York. 


Juries. — When was it first required by law or 
custom that juries should be unanimous in their 
verdicts? Also, how old is the practice of locking 
up jurors till they deliver a verdict, without fire, 
candle, or food —“ or tobacco” as the Recorder 
added, on the trial of Penn and Mead in 1670? 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Cronhelm's Book-keeping. — Who was F. W. 
Cronhelm, author of a system of book-keeping 
called Double Entry by Single, exemplified in Five 
Sets of Books, London, 1818? Is the work of 
Lipra. 


Hatchments in Churches. — May I request from 
the readers of “N. & Q.” information as to the 
custom of placing hatchments in churches, and as 
to the right of families to retain them there when 


' no longer connected with the parishes to which 


the readers of “ N. & Q.” are many persons of far | 


more extensive learning than the good old careful 
historian of his native county. Will they inves- 


tigate the point, particularly as John Churchill, | 


the real Duke of Marlborough, traced his descent 
from the Peverels of Bradford Peverel ? 
chins says, vol. i. p. 443., — 


“The arms of the Peverels of Nottingham, whence the 


Hut- | 


other families were descended, were different from ours, | 


being, according to Dr. Thoroton, quarterly 1 and 4, g. a 
‘on rampant, a. and vairy: 2 and 3, o. and az.” 


The coat armour of the Peverels of Bradford 


the churches belong? In a village church of 
small dimensions in Kent, the family of a former 
incumbent placed on the chancel walls not only a 
monumental tablet to his memory, having the 
family arms engraved thereon, as well as a tablet 
to other parts of the family who lived and died 
elsewhere, but also two hatchments, having on 
one the same coat of arms, and on the other the 
same varied with those of another family. These 
appear to have been originally placed on the 
houses of residence of the parties to which they 
refer, and then to have been transferred to the 
church in question. During repairs which took 
place some years ago, these hatchments were re- 
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moved, and as the object of record and memorial 
was fully effected by the existing monuments, it 
was thought needless to restore them. The re- 
wresentative of the family, however, who lives 
about two hundred miles off, has lately insisted 
on their being replaced, and the present incum- 
bent, who had nothing to do with their removal, 
and who objects altogether to such exhibitions in 
the chancels of churches, is required to allow this. 
I shall feel obliged to any of the readers of “ N. & 
Q,” to inform me what is the law on this point, 
and whether the incumbent can be compelled to 
allow what he believes to be a simple exhibition 
of family pride. It seems strange, that while 
representations by painting of scenes in our Sa- 
viour’s life are objected to as of popish tendency, 
the veriest daubs of rampant lions, griffins, and 
bloody hands, are cherished with a most tenacious 
devotion. R. B. 


Rump Songs. —I should be obliged to any cor- 
respondent who could help to a solution of the 
following. It is published in a Collection of the 
choicest Poems and Songs relating to the late. Times, 
and continued by t) nt Witts from A° 
1639 to 1661:— 


most emin 


“The Riddle. 


“$-hall’s have a Game at Put, to pass away the time? 
X-pect no foul-play; though I do play the Knave 
I-! nd, yea that I have: 


“hay i King at ha 
C-Cards be ye true, then the Game is mine. 
R-ejoyce my Heart, to see thee then repine. 
A-that’s lost, that’s Cuckold’s luck. 
[-rey comes like Quarter, to pull down the Buck.” 

Also of the following distich at the head of a 
poem in the same collection, entitled “ Chronos- 
Decollationis Caroli Regis tricesimo die 
Januarii, secunda hora Pomeridiana. Anno Dom. 
MDCXLVIII. ? — 

“Ter Deno Jan Labens ReX SoLe CaDente 
CaroLVS eX VtVs SoLlo SCeptroqVe SeCVto.” 


ticon 


The third word in the first line is printed very 
indistinctly ; it appears to be “Jan'.” Lipya. 
Cambridge. 


The California Trees. —Some years ago the 
famous large trees of California were called Wash- 
ingtonia gigantea, and are still so called, I believe, 
in the States. When, and by whom, was the name 
changed to Wellingtonia gigantea ? or was the 
latter name first given ? H. 8. 


Roll of Manors, §c.—IUhave recently read a 
roll concerning which I should be obliged by any 
information. It is a list of manors and of ser- 
vices by which land was held, at the time of its 
compilation, in many of the parishes of an eastern 
county. For what reason, or by what authority, 
such a document was made is not stated; perhaps 
because the beginning is lost. No date is to be 
found; it must, however, be earlier than 1324, 


| 


for the “ magister milite templi” occurs side by 
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side with the “ Prior hospital fertur.” A person, 
too, is spoken of as holding lands “ A tempor’ hr 
attacii dni E r qui nune est.” The “h” is no 
doubt Henry II.; the Edward who now is, I take 
to be Edward II. The roll is in private hands, 
I shall be obliged to anyone who will inform me 
why such a record was formed ; how its date is to 
be ascertained; and whether similar documents 
are to be found in our public depositories. 
Guts p. Terr 
Knights Templars’ Lands, — Can anyone point 
out to me anywhere, in print or manuscript, a 
list of the lands held by the Knights Templars at 
the time of their suppression in England? Does 


2 


a chartulary exist of any of their houses 
Guts rv. Temper, 

Pancroundel.—In the Anglo-Saxon boundaries 
of Overton, near Marlborough (see Kemble’s Coder 
Diplom., vol. v. p. 237., Charter Mcxx., occurs the 
following: “ Thence to the Pancroundel, in the 
middle.” In the same work (Charter mcctxv1), 
Abban Croundel is also mentioned as a boundary, 
In the village of Sevington, also in North Wilts, 
there is a field called in modern surveys Patcur- 
nell, which sounds very like a corruption of the 
former word. What language does Pancroundel 
belong to? and what does it mean? J. 


The Reformation in Ireland : Vallancey’s “ Green 
Book.” — Will some of your readers kindly oblige 
me with the titles, &c., of early monographs, or 
other works, printed or manuscript, directly or 
indirectly treating of the introduction and pro- 
gress of the Reformation in Ireland from 1530 to 
1600, and the opposition it received, and sketches 
of its promoters and opponents; and if rare or 
MS. point out their present depository? I have 
consulted the works of Sir James Ware and his 
son Robert, O'Sullivan, Beare, and Rothe; the 
State Papers of Henry VIII., Shirley's Letters, 
and the modern works of Phelan, Dean Murray, 
Bishop Mant, and the Rev. Messrs. Brennan and 
King; but what I would wish to see are contem- 
poraneous accounts on both sides, Perhaps Ge- 
neral Vallancey's Green Book, which Mr. Mornin 
(2™ S. vii. 59.) states to be in his possession, 
would apply the titles, &c,, of some articles; and 
if this be so, Mr. Morrin would confer a favour 
on the writer by pointing them out in the columns 
of “N. & Q.,” or in a letter addressed to the care 
of the Editor. J. V.N. 


Portrait of a Divine. — A friend has asked me 
whether I remember to have heard of a divine ol 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, or from that to 
Charles I., whose favourite motto was “ut potiar 
patiar?” Another question was, whether the 
same person editéd or translated Vincentius Li- 
rinensis ? 


When I add that the object of the inquiries is 
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te identify a picture, in which a man is 
h ding in his hand the works of Vine ntius with 
“Ut potiar pa itiar ” written over him, you hav 
the information which my friend has given me. 
Jam unable to answer the question, but perhay 

numerous correspondent 

Joun G. 


represented 





you or some of your 


to help me. raLpor. 





may be 
Ry ohé 


Jodocus Crull was created M.D. at Cambridg 
by royal mandate, 1681. He is author of Ancient 
nd Present State of Muscovy, 1698 ; a continua- 
tion of Puffendorf’s Zntroduction to the 
Europe, 1705 ; Antiquities of S. Peter, Westmin- 
ser, 1710, and (in 2 vols.) 1722. We hope some 
of your correspondents may be able to furnish the 
date of his death, and other particulars respecting 
him. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridg 





Minor Queries With Answers. 

Arms of St. Thomas Bechet. — Haste 1 in his 
History of Cant — (Cant. 1801, vol. i p. 29, 
notes; vol. ii. p. 338.) says that St. Thomas of 
Canterbury bore for arms, argent, three Cornish 
houghs proper. wed the City of Canterbury 
adopted as part of their arms, and the common 
seal had this inse detlens round it: 

“Tctibus inmensis Thomas qui corruit ensis, 
Tutor ab offensis urbis sit Canturiensis.” 
authority is there for 


Pray what assigning these 


as the family arms of the Beckets ? J. Ms. 
[The arms of Thomas Becket, as given in Bedford’s 
Blazon of Episcopacy, p. 1. are “A, a rnish 
houghs pr . two and one.”- MS. La | 555. 





Old Church Chants 
—Can any of your 1 
tion as to the origin of the 
gorian chants ? 


Ambrosian and Gregorian. 
give me some informa- 
Ambrosian and Gre- 
Is it to be supposed that they are 
they be composed on prescribed 
I suppose the Gregorian tones are of 
more ancient date than the chants of the same 
name. Did Ambrosius and Gregory compose any 
of them? if so, where can I meet with any of the 
or, did the y only ordain that such 
should be used in the ancient Church ? 


ulers 


allold; or can 


rules ? 


original ones ? 


E. Exam. 
[To facilitate a reply, Miss ELAM should specify the 
Ambrosian chants = refers to, and the place in which 
they appear in the office books of the e arly Church. So 
also as to any Gregorian strictly entitled to this appel- 
lation. These chants have been noticed by two corre- 
spondents in our 1*t S, vi. 178.; vii. 136. ] 

Hunting the Ram. — What is the origin of the 
custom so called, and formerly observed by the 
Eton scholars ? J. CLEMENT. 

[Huggett, in his MS. History of Eton College, p- 86. 
(Ad dit. MS. 4839), thus notices this curious custom :— 

It was an ancient custom for the butcher of Eton Col- 
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History of | 














lege to give on the election Saturday a ram to be hunted 
by the scholars. But by reason (as I ha heard) of the 
ram’ the Than L running through Wind 
n , With t la ifter ier me 
uso by long irses in that hot 

ilth of some of t schola i thereby 

1 urs cirea 1730] 

rthe sy h, was with 

he stable-vard. But 

in it, the custom was 

i7 he ram, as 

} table in the 

intiquary, would de- 

é ‘ vas) used in the manor 
East Wrotham, Norfolk, (the rectory, and I believe 

th manor of which belongs to this college,) where the 

i] rd of manor after harvest gave half an acre of 
barley and a ram to the tenants th: f; the which ram, 
they caught it, was their own; if not, it was for the 

lord again.” 


Pitch-hetitled. —1 have 
upon this uncommon word. 
I do not find it in the new 

Pitch-hettled was a favou 
last century, expressive of being puzzle 


occasionally stumbled 
What is its meaning ? 
edition Nares’s 

J.C. B. 
in use during the 
l, or what in the 


rite phrase 


Spectator’s time w uld have been called bamboozled. 
| Cowper uses the word in “ An Epistle to Robert Lloyd, 
l 1754:"— 
“Th the liminaries settled 
I fairly find myself pitch-kettled 
Replies. 


CONSECRATION OF 


(2™' S. vi. 526.; vii. 48. 91. 133.) 


BISHOP BARLOW. 


I am quite prepared to answer Lingard, as 


will ay pear in the course of this paper and I beg 
to assure Mr. Arrrep T. Les, that I do deny 


altogether the fact of Barlow’s consecration. Nor 
do I make assertions without proof. 

When I stated that on his introduction to St. 
David's Barlow was described as full bishop, I 
reant of course not merely as elect, but 
erated. Mr. Ler rightly observes that in the 
Congé délire to elect a successor to Barlow for 
the see of St. Asaph, Barlow is descrited as “ ul- 
timi episcopi ibidem electi,” and the same in the 
commission to consecrate his successor, Warton. 
Mr. Les, however, wishes to know in what docu- 
ment Barlow is described as full bishop of St. 
Asaph, on or previous to April 21, 1536. It is 
sufficient that in Cranmer’s Register (p. 205-6. et 
seqg.), in all the documents for the removs al of 
Barlow to David's, he is described as full 
sishop of St. Asaph: “nuper Episcopus Assa- 
phen.” Thus he is taken to be already consecrated, 
and as such is confirmed in the see of St. David's, 
I was justified therefore in my statement, 


as conse= 


that 
though never actually consecrs ated, he passed for 
such, and as such was introduced to St. David's, 
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and of course as such continued all along to act 
as a bishop. Moreover, in the Letters Patent by 
which Henry VIII. granted Barlow the tempora- 
lities of St. David's, he is described as absolutely 
bishop, he having been in Scotland all the time: 
“Ob sinceram dilectionem quam penes prefatum 
nunc Episcopum gerimus . . ... eidem nunc 
Episcopo omnia et singula,” etc. 

In support of my assertion that it was not ne- 
cessary even to be a bishop ‘to be summoned to 
parliament, but that it sufficed to be a representa- 
tive of a diocese, I refer to the well-known fact 
that in cases of vacancy of a sce, or of the bishop 
being abroad, the summons was directed to the 
person styled the Custos Spiritualitatis. Thus in the 
very Summons to Parliament, April 27, after 
Barlow's removal to St. David's, we find this 





form used for the then vacant see of St. Asaph: | 


“ Custodi spiritualitatis Episcopatus Assaven, ipsa 
sede vacante.” (Rymer, xiv. p. 563.) 


Both Latimer and Ridley sat in parliament; | 


yet on their degradation under Mary, they were 
degraded fram the order of priesthood only, it 
being known that they had never been conse- 
crated bishops. It sufliced to have received his 
temporalities for such a man to sit in parliament 
as a baron, or peer of the realm. His sitting in 
Convocation would follow of course: he passed 
for a consecrated bishop, and having once slipped 
into the see of St. David's as such, no one, espe- 


cially in those times, would be likely to raise any | 


question about his consecration. 

That Barlow cohabited with a woman, and had 
six children, no one denies. Whether he went 
through the ceremony of marriage, or not, is not 
of the smallest consequence, since such marriage 
would have been illegal, null, and void, and could 
in no way have improved his condition or charac- 
ter. The so-called “indisputable facts” given in 
*N. & Q.” (2™ S. vii. 134.) by J. Y. are all 
unavailing ; and by no means convincing. Nor is 
it true that Catholics have no other means of in- 
validating the Anglican orders than by denying 
Barlow's consecration. This is not even the main 
objection. The Anglican orders are vulnerable 
and break down on every side, and we have solid 
and substantial reasons for believing them invalid 
altogether. 

I do not believe that Barlow was confirmed in 
person in Bow church, April 21. J. Y. asserts it, 
but gives no proof. But if he was, there is still no 
proof of consecration, which is the grand, all-im- 
ge point; and even J. Y. does not suppose 

im to have been consecrated then, but alleges 
certain facts, which, he says, “seem to fix his con- 
secration to June.” What if it can be proved that 
he remained in Scotland till July? Now this can 
be proved from the words of Drummond (Hist. of 
the Five Kings James of Scotland, p. 309.), who 
says of the king’s departure, July 26, 1536, 








“ Amidst the importunities and solicitations of 
these ambassadors (Barlow, Holcroft, and Lord 
Wm. Howard) the king set sail for France.” 

Mr. W. Denton thinks there is strong pre. 
sumption of Barlow's consecration, from Henry's 
mandate to Cranmer, Feb. 22. But it is very re. 
markable and significant that, though in all such 
mandates the Archbishop was directed to conse. 
crate, as in the very one immediately preceding, for 
the consecration of Fox for Hereford, munus conse. 
crationis eidem, etc., in this mandate for Barlow, the 
Archbishop is merely directed to do his duty: uw 
quod vestrum est in hoc parte exequamini, and not 
a word is said about consecration. This wording 
looks very like leaving the matter to Cranmer’s 
discretion. Accordingly, when the king comes to 
invest Barlow with the temporalities of St. Da- 
vid’s, April 26, he styles him absolutely bishop, 
and says that Cranmer has confirmed his election, 
but not a word about consecration: “ electionem 
illam acceptaverit et confirmaverit, ipsumque sic 
electum Episcopum preedict Ecclesia Menevensis 
prefecit et Pastorem.” So that neither for St. 
Asaph nor St. David's did Barlow ever receive 
episcopal consecration. 

Mr. Denton relies much upon Mary's desig- 
nation of Barlow as the late Bishop, and not the 
pretended Bishop of Bath and Wells. But there 
is no farther meaning in the expression, than that 
he passed for Bishop; for the same is applied to 
those Edwardian bishops who were superseded by 
Mary, although their episcopal orders were not 
recognised. The form was just the same for 
these, ultimi Episcopi ibidem. Mr. Denton is 
mistaken in supposing that Hardouin was the 
first to deny Barlow's consecration, The Ca- 
tholics always disbelieved it, even in the time of 
Elizabeth. ‘Thus Harding writes against Jewel: 

“ But seeing your bishops were neither consecrated by 
those who lineally succeeded the Apostles . . . . you both 
have false bishops without the true Church, and a false 
Church without true bishops.” 

Thus also writes Sanders : — 

“ Perridicule accidit, ut cum isti superintendentes 
creandi essent, nec a Catholicis episcopis impetrare potue- 
rint ut ipsis manus admoverent: ... . atque ita, cum 
omni legitima ordinatione destituti vulgo dicerentur, et 
ipsis legibus Anglicanis vere probarentur non esse epis- 
copi, brachium seculare invocare coacti sunt. Idque 
postquam episcopali officio et cathedra, absque ulla epis- 
copali consecratione aliquot jam annis functi fuissent.” 

I omit equally strong testimonies of Stapleton 
and Bristow, the latter of whom died in 1582, 
was contemporary with Parker, and well knew all 
particulars of his pretended consecration. : 

Those who are so proud of Lingard’s opinion, 
must be reminded that, after all, he never ad- 
mitted the validity of Anglican orders, He be- 
lieved indeed that Barlow was consecrated, and 
that the Lambeth consecration took place; ™ 
both of which he was mistaken; but he never 
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believed that the consecration of Parker was 
raid after all. So far, indeed, from Barlow's 
consecration being grounded on indisputable ar- 
guments, there is not the slightest ground to 
believe that he ever was consecrated at all. The 
Anglican orders are invalid on other and more 


weighty grounds; but the non-consecration of 


Barlow is of itself fatal to them. F. C. H. 

Validity of Anglican Orders.— This controversy 
is determined by the famous statute, 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 20. With the consent of his Parliament, 
the king simply transferred to himself and suc- 
cessors all that ecclesiastical jurisdiction or power 
which had long been usurped and notoriously 
abused by the Roman pontiffs. No new method 
of consecrating an Anglican bishop (as the modern 
Romanist would fain have it) was invented by 
Henry and his counsellors, much less was that 
sacred rite interfered or dispensed with. Names 
only, and not proceedings or offices, were changed. 
Thus: for presentation we had (and still have) 
election; for admission, confirmation ; for institu- 
tion, consecration ; and for induction, installation. 

It is idle, therefore, to speak of bishops exer- 
cising, or attempting to exercise, spiritual or par- 
liamentary jurisdiction before their confirmation, 
&e. The thing, in fact, was absolutely impossible. 
It may serve the turn of an opponent to adduce 
an example of a bishop-elect having taken his 
seat in parliament before his confirmation; but 
such a rule could only apply to one who had been, 
or rather was about to be, ¢ranslated from some 
other see: for — 
_“TItis not reasonable that the bishop should lose his 
former preferment, till he hath obtained a new one: and 
80 it is in case of creation ; he is not completely bishop till 
consecration.” — 3 Salk. 72. 

After consecration, and not till then, could the 





bishop “sue his temporalities (7. e. his baronage) | 


out of the king’s hand,” and do homage for them ; | . 
. - ’ “ ° Md Ps > i Me > ra 4 as 1g y; 
which last-mentioned act alone entitled him to holes bored in the framework of the sides, head, 


the rank of a legislator, and to take his seat in 
parliament. 8. 


[This question has widened from the original one, 
namely, the Consecration of Bishop Barlow, into a ge- 
neral discussion on the Validity of Anglican Orders, 
which is beyond our pale. It is also assuming a tone 
Which renders it advisable that we should here close the 
controversy. F.C. H. will, of course, be satistied, as we 
have given him the Jast word; 
the validity of Anglican Orders will be not less content 
to leave unanswered an opponent who ignores the entry 
in Bishop Fox’s Register of Latimer’s consecration, on 26 
Sept. 1535, and that in Cranmer’s Register, which records 
the consecration of Ridley on 25 Sept. 1547. — Ep. “N. 


&Q.") 
~ 4 


OAK BEDSTEADS, ETC. 
(2™ S. vii. 69. 114.) 


while those who maintain | dications of one of my oak bedsteads; showing 


abated, it may not be without its use, nor below 
the dignity of “ N. & Q.,” to say a word or two 
more on the subject, which is interesting both in 
a heraldic point of view, as being often adorned 
with the armorial bearings of the first possessors, 
and especially as throwing light on the domestic 
habits of our ancestors. With this latter object 
I send you a few Notes on old oak bedsteads. 

They are generally low; showing that the 
sleeping-rooms of our forefathers were low too. 
I have seen one, in its perfect state, which was 
not more than 6 feet or 6 feet 6 inches in its total 
height from the floor. And of this small height, 
the frame on which the bed rested was 2 feet 
from the ground, so as to allow ample room for the 
“ truckle bed” to be thrust under it when not in 
use ; consequently the space from the bed to the 
wooden tester was barely 4 feet; so that the 
sleeper must have crepé into it. ‘The arched re- 
cesses which are sometimes found in the heads of 
such bedsteads (about 14 in. wide by 16 high, 
and about 5 or 6 inches deep), were probably 
intended as shelves for occasional use. One of 
my bedsteads has the arch charred, as if burnt 
by a candle placed on it. 

In some old oak bedsteads the head, with its 
canopy or tester and fvot pillars, stands alone ; 
but having a stump bedstead or frame for the 
bedding to rest on within them unattached, and 
so capable of removal as occasion might require, 
leaving the other parts standing. In these cases 
the tester is necessarily 7 or 8 inches longer than 
usual, to admit of the curtains passing round the 
foot of the stump-bedstead, and between it and 
the pillars which support the tester or canopy 
with its cornices and valances. Such is the form 
of one of mine. 

Instead of the modern sacking or laths, the 
mattress and bedding, of whatever kind, was laid 
on and supported by large cords, drawn through 


and bottom; and crossed over one another at 
intervals of a foot or nine inches apart. I re- 
member when one of my bedsteads had these 


| cords, and a mattress of rushes on them. 


| up side-boards 


Some of such beds were furnished with stand- 
and foot-boards shutting into 
grooves, in order to keep in the materials of the 
bed, whether straw or rushes. Such are the in- 


| the reason for the “ Instructions furnished to the 


Gentleman Usher ” in olden time; as to the duty 
of “ the Yeoman with a dagger to search the 
straw of the king’s bed, that there be no untruth 
therein, before they cast the bed of down upon 
that.” 

Some bedsteads were also furnished with boards 
or flaps suspended from the framework by hinges 


Although the taste for collecting, and the trade | which served the purpose of our modern bases or 


> 


of making up old oak furniture is now somewhat | lower valances; but when lifted up, were sup- 








ported on hanging irons, and then formed seats 
or benches all round. One such bedstead I have 
seen in actual use in modern times, with doth 
these peculiarities; but this was the loftiest and 
handsomest of the kind I ever saw, being elabor- 
ately carved, painted, and gilded, and was of the 
time of King James I. 

A fine original specimen of a very ancient oak 
bedstead may be seen at the Swansea Museum ; 
which [ mention because of its great massiveness 
and bold carved figures, armorial bearings, & 
On the bed'’s head of one of mine is carved a 
unicorn butting at a lion. Will this device afford 
any indication of its date or age? P. H. Fisuer. 


Stroud. 


Replies ta Hlinor Queries, 


Warren Hastings’ Impeachment (2° S. vii. 145.) 
—If your corres + we it P. “IL I’. will refer to p. 
451. of vol. i. oetavo « Aide of Moore's Life 
Sheridan, he will find the ut there exists no report 
of the celebrated speer h delivered by Mr. Sheri- 
dan on the 7th Feb. 1787, in the Hlouse of Com- 
mons, “ whose effects upon its hearers,” as Mr. 
Moore observes, “ had no parallel in the annals 
of ancient or modern eloquence.” This was the 
speech which Mr. Burke declared to be “ the 
most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, 
and wit united, of which ther ‘re was any record 
or tradition.” Mr. Fox said All that he had 
ever heard, all that he had ever henna when com- 
pared with it, dwindled into nothing, and vanished 
like vapour before the sun ;” —and Mr. Pitt ac- 
knowledged “ that it surpassed all the eloquence 
of ancient and modern times, and possessed every- 
thing that genius or art could furnish, to agitate 
and control the human mind.” 

The notes of Mr. Gurney, the Lords’ Reporter, 
to which your correspondent refers, were taken 
when Mr. Sheridan delivered his second great 
speech as one of the managers “ to make good 
the articles" of the Impeachment, in Westminster 
Hall, 3 June, 1788. It was on the occasion of 
this second great effort of elo juence being made, 
that Mr. Burke pronounced at its conclusion the 
other flattering Af a a quoted by Mr. Moore, 
p- 481. of the same volume. As some atone- 
ment to the world,” he adds in the next page, 
“ for the loss of the speech in the House of Com- 
mons, this second masterpiece of eloquence on 
the same subject has been preserved to us in a 
report from the short-hand notes of Mr. Gurney, 
which was for some time in the possession of the 
late Duke of Norfolk, but was afterwards re- 
stored to Mr. Sheridan, and is now in my hands.” 
It would be very desirable to learn what has be- 
come even of this Report, as it certainly was not 
returned by Mr. Moore to the family of Mr. 
Sheridan with the rest of his papers. S. B. 
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Title of Esquire (2™ S. vii. 158.) —The Query 


as to who are legally entitled to the appe Nation of 


esquire was suffic iently answered in your first 
series (iii. 242.) by a reference to Blackstone's 
Commentaries ; but the following extract from 
Ferne’s Blazon of Gentrie, which I “ found and 
made a Note of” the other day in Dallaw 
Heraldry, may be new to your querist and others 
of your readers : — 

“We Englishmen borrowing of the Fren 
many wordes, especially in matters appertaining to gentry, 
do imitate the forme of their language euen in this word, 
For we cal it the degree of HEsquier, and the French 
terme him eseuire of the bearing of a shielde. 





this was the beginning and original! of this 
is to save, due onely to seruitours in wart 
tract of time it is come to passe, that in N 
peace, to the intent men well deseruing in the Common- 
wealth to the administration of publique and \ 
offices, might be honoured with some title al« 
estate of a simple 
through custome 











gentieman, the degree Of esque 
tollerated to manve other sor 











tlemen. But they or the most of ‘then » be such ast 
in function of some offices of iu or couernment 
the Kinge’s pallace...... But ‘th it the same 
discende from the father to the sonne as the 

ntry doth is meere fabulous.”—Dallaway, p. 30 


Eastwoop. 


I quote from a privately printed work by Sir 
Charles Young, Garter, entitled Order of Prece- 


dence with Authorities and Remarks, 1851 (pages 
53. 55. 57. 59, and 60.) — 


“ Esquires. It is extremely difficult to define a 
rately or satisfactorily the persons included by or ent 
to this designat -» Lord Coke, in his exposition of the 
statute 1 Hen. V. cap. 5. of Additions, says, * The sons of 
all the Peers a Lords of Parliament in the life of their 
fathers are in law esquires, and so to be named.’ By this 
statute the eldest son of a knight is an esquire. 

“ Camden, who was himself a Herald, reckons up four 
sorts of them. 1. The Eldest sons of Knights and their 
eldest sons in perpetual succession. 2. The Eldest sons 
of younger Sons of Peers and their Elder Sons in lik 
perpetual succession. 5. Esquires created by the King’s 
Letters Patent or other investiture and their eldest sons. 
t. Esquires by virtue of their offices as Justices of th 
peace, and others who have any office of trust under the 
Crown. To these may be added the Esquires of Knights 
of the Bath and all foreign, n iy, Irish Peers, for not only 
these, but the Eldest Sons of Peers of Great Britain, 
though frequently titular Lords, are only Esquires in the 
Law, and must . so named in all legal proceedings. — 
( Blackstone, vol. i. 406.) 

er sand pens i. p. 404., says, that before 
esquires the heralds rank colonels, serjeants-at- 
law, and doctors in the three learned professions ; 
but the authorities he cites in his note do not 
seem to support the statement that the several per- 
sons forming these classes are but esquires ; and 
to them may be added many others, viz., deputy- 
lieutenants, judicial officers, mayors of towns, 
barristers, officers of the army and navy, and 
members of parliament, who come under the 
designation of esquire, but who in point of fact 
have no peculiar precedency in general society 
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gssiened, either by statute, fixed rule, or ancient 
usage. J.J. H. 


The Hundredth Regiment (2™ S. vii. 67.) — 
Your correspondent HarGRave JENNINGS may 
banish from his mind all apprehension as to any 
mischief likely to ensue from the creation of a 
hundredth regiment, as it is not the first time 
that a regiment so numbered has existed in the 
British army. In 1805 a 100th regiment of foot 
was raised, and it continued till the pacification 
of Europe after the downfall of Napoleon al- 
lowed its reduction. In latter years it bore the 
designation of H. R. H. the Prince Regent's 
County of Dublin ; so the new 100th has very ap- 
propriately received the name of the Heir Appa- 
rent, who bears the title of Earl of Dublin. In 
1814, there were 104 infantry regiments. R. hi. 


Sir Hans Sloane and the Montgomerys of Down, 
Ireland (2"4 S. vii. 147.) — Your correspondent 
E. H. D. D. will, I rather think, upon a reference 
to that interesting little volume entitled The 
Montgomery Manuscripts, published at Belfast in 
1830, find much information relative to the Plan- 
tations or colonisation of the co. Down, with the 
names of various of the parties there. T. G.S. 


Edinburgh. 


Comparative View of Man, §ce.—The author ot 
this curious little work was John Gregory, M. D., 
author of various books, including the well-known 
and yery much admired one, A Father's Legacy 
to his Daughters. His works were collected and 
published with a Memoir, in 1788, 4 vols. small 
8yo. T. GS. 

Edinburgh. 


Spinny or Spinney (2™¢ S. vii. 149.) —This word 
has been long used in Lincolnshire, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Boston, to denote a 
small plantation of young trees. So far back as 
1343, in the Inguisitions in the Court of Chancery, 
17 Edward III. No. 60., we find, in an inquisition 
relative to the property of William de Ros of 


Hamlake, then lately deceased, in the parish of 


it) 


Freiston, enumerated, among other things, “a 
certain spinney worth nothing, because it was 
cut down before the death of the Lord.” I do 
not find “ Spinney” in Blount, Cowell, or Skinner. 
Halliwell (vol ii. p- 784.) has, “ Spinney, a 
thicket; a small plantation is sometimes so called.” 
He refers to Domesday Book for its use in this 
sense, and adds that in Buckinghamshire the term 
is applied toa brook. In Kelham's Domesday 
Book Illustrated. p. 338., I find “ Spineti VI ac;” 
which Kelham translates “ Six Acres of thorny 


J 
ground. Pisury Tompson. 


“ Spinny or Spiny. A small wood. See Spinet.” 
—Todd's Johnson. 


“Spinet. (Spinetum, Lat.) A small wood; a 
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| place where briars and bushes grow. In 
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this 
sense spiney is still used in some of our midland 
counties.” Jb. 

Ital. spineto; Fr. épinaie ; 
pinaye, espinoye (m. and f.) 


old Fr. espinal, es- 
Tuomas Boys. 


Spinet (Lat. spinetum) ought to be limited to 


| such plantations as consist of, or at least have an 


underwood of, thorn bushes. Joseru Rix, 


Office of Chamberlain of Giff n, §rc. (2 ‘S. vii. 
89.) —I ean to extent answer my own 
Query. I lately found the castle of Giffen, in 
Ayrshire, near Beith, a ruin on the top of a hill, 
which, twenty years ago, was in the mort 
form of a tower fifty feet high. I find that the 
and estate of Giffen was long a possession 
of the family of the Earls of Eglinton, and was 
usually given as a provision for the Master of 
Eglinton, or eldest son, or for some other of the 
junior members of the family. ‘Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, it was given to Francis 
Montgomerie, second son of the seventh earl, and 
I believe that the family still retain some right or 
interest in respect of the castle. I learn nothing 
of a present chamberlain, but the office in Scot- 
land seems to be that of the 
presentative on the spot, of an owner of a place 
and estate of importance. I had understood that 
in the instance in question, Robert Dobbie, who 
have been about with 
Francis Montgomerie, held his office as an heredi- 
tary one, and that, on its ceasing, compensation 
was paid for it. I still seek for more information, 
and the above may possibly interest others be- 


sole 


nerfect 
periect 


} 
Castic 


locum tenens, or re- 


seems to contemporary 


| sides myself, and be a guide to anyone who may 


take the trouble to attend to my inquiry. 
M. A. J. 





Miscellaneous. 


MONTIILY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


“ Ethnogénie Gauloise, ou Mémoires critiques sur l’Ori- 
gine et la Parenté des Cimmériens, des Cimbres, d 
Ombres, des Belges, des Ligures, et des anciens Celtes, 


par Roget, baron de Belloguet. Introduction, 1** partie, 


3°. Paris, Benjamin Duprat.” 
M. le baron de Belloguet, alrea 
important publications on the y of French anti- 


what is perhaps 














quities, has now attempted to e 

the most obscure part of that history iz. the period im- 
mediately coming before the R im conquest. He has 
undertaken to publish a series of moirs on the origin 
and afiinity of the Cimmerians, the Cimbri, the Umbri, 
the Belew, the Liguri, and the ancient Celts, and he now 
gives us the first part of his introduction, in the shape of 
a complete Celtic or Gau/ois glossary, the « ] n of 
which must have entailed an iner« nt of labour 
rhe large proportion in which element has 


contributed to form our own language is so remarkable, 
that a notice of M. de Belloguet’s introduction will, we 


loubt not, prove of great interest to our readers, more 
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especially at a time when, both in England and in 
France, the plan of a revision of the dictionary is freely 
discussed.* 

Our author, in his preface, makes no secret of the ex- 
treme difficulty peculiar to the subject he has taken in 
hand; “c’est du fond d'un abime,” says he, “ que je rap- 
porte ce livre.” Regular battles have been fought on the 
great question of the Celtic language; some critics wish- 
ing to make the whole of Europe speak “ Bas-Breton ;” 
others, rushing to the other extreme, seeing nothing but 
a branch of the Teutonic idiom even in the dialects 
spoken by the Irish Gails and the Scotch Highlanders. 
Scaliger, Freret, Sharon Turner, Adelung, Grimm, and a 


host of other savants have written, pro and con, shoals of 


memoirs, and the difficulty is to weigh all the arguments 
brought forward by the champions on both sides. M. de 
Belloguet has not for a moment hesitated to sift the 
matter thoroughly, and he has done so, we think, with 
great success, 

The question of the origin of the Celtic races is to be 
solved from considerations of three distinct kinds; first, 
by a careful examination of the dialects; secondly, by a 
study of the physical peculiarities which characterise 
each people; and, thirdly, by an appreciation of their 
manners and customs. This threefold division corre- 
sponds, respectively, to what M. de Belloguet designates 
as 1°, la partie linguistique ; la partie physiologique ; 
and, 3°, la partie éthnologique et Téthopée. The brochure 
now under consideration forming only the beginning of 
the introduction of the first part, we must perforce re- 
serve our definitive opinion of the author’s system to the 
period when the entire work has appeared; but we can 
in the meanwhile form some estimation of his powers as a 
linguist, and offer a few remarks on his glossary. 

M. de Belloguet maintains the Indo-Aryan origin of 
the Celtic nations, and in support of his opinion he gives 
us a threefold table of proper names which are found 
under almost the same forms in the Breton and Sanscrit 
dialects. He then refutes the objections of his opponents, 
noticing more especially two German professors, Messrs. 
Holtzmann and Moke, whose crotchets on the identity 
between the Celts and the Teutonic races are urged in 
spite of all the evidence supplied by facts hitherto con- 
sidered as irrefutable. But amongst the savants who join 
with our author in tracing the Celts directly to the banks 
of the Indus, some, M. de la Villemarqué, for instance, 
have nevertheless erred in attempting to determine from 
the small stock of really Celtic words which still remain 
a certain number of grammatical data. M. de Belloguet 
proves conclusively that we are reduced to mere suppo- 
sitions; and he is, we think, far wiser in acknowledging 
plainly that the task of ascertaining the syntax of our 
Celtic forefathers must be postponed for the present. 

The extraordinary difficulty attendant upon the com- 
pilation of a glossary such as M. de Belloguet’s, will be 
apparent to those who consider for a moment the arbi- 
a manner in which Latin words are translated by the 

Celts. Thus Jtalia and Italus become Jodalt and Eodailt, 
Todallact and Tothtaineach, Eugenes=Eoghan, and Eu- 
ropa, although beginning with the same diphthong, is 
transformed into Oirp. We shall take the five iollowing 
names, the first letter of which is J : — Jesus, Jacobus, 
Judith, Johannes, Januarius ; their Celtic equivalents are 
Josa, Seumas, Siubhan, Eoin (formerly Seathan), and 
Gionbhair ; the feminine (Johanna) of Seathan (Johannes) 
is disfigured into Sinead ! 

Nothing deterred by these impe diments in his way, M. 
de Belloguet sets to work and divides his glossary 

* Nay, on the ofhes side of the Channel, the first fasci- 
culus of a Dictionnaire historique dela Langue Frangaise is 
advertised as recently published. 
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two great categories> The first part comprises the wopis 
which ancient writers have transmitted to us with their 
signification. In the second, we find a series of words 
likewise preserved to us by ancient authors, but the 
meaning of which is unknown to us. Two hundred ang 
twenty distinct words are included under the first cate. 
gory, and the copious and judicious remarks offered by 
the author throw considerable light upon several obscure 
points of classical lexicography. The Samous exclamg. 
tion, for instance, Cecos, or Cacos Cwsar! uttered by g 
Gallic soldier who had take on the great general prisoner 
(cf. Servius, n. xi. 743.), suggests the following r. 
marks: It is quite evident that the word Cvcos, or Caos, 
had a double meaning; but what was that meaning? [, 
Tour d’Auvergne interprets it by the Armorican verb Shi, 

strike — strike Caesar. Gibson, adopting Camden’s opi- 
nion, reads Cetos, and discovers the double meaning jz 
the two Welsh imperatives Gadwet, let loose, and Kidvet, 
keep carefully. M. de la Villemarqué and M. Eloi Jo. 
hanneau propose other interpretations. In his turn 
de Belloguet believes that the two Gallic soldiers spok 
different dialects, and that the word which the one un 
stood as an insult, signified, for the other, “set free!” 
Similar occurrences are far from rare in the Celtic idioms, 
and it may be supposed that the Armorican exclamation, 
ke kos Cesar ! wretched Cesar! may have been mistaken 
by the second warrior as Gadwetr Ceasar ! 

The second division of the glossary is, in one sense, less 
hypothetic than the first, for all the words which compose 
it are undoubtedly Celtic; but, on the other hand, the 
meaning of them is far more difficult to get at, and i 
some instances we are even unable to conjecture what it 
In treating this part of his subject, M 
de Belloguet has been led to examine and discuss th 
ious remains of Celtic epigraphy scattered over the 
face of the country. First we have the collection of stones 
discovered in 1711, below the ground of the church of 
Notre Dame at Paris; then an inscription recently found 
at Autun, another one at Nevers, a fifth at Poitiers, a 
sixth at Avignon, a seventh at Alise, an eighth at Vol- 
nay, near Beaune, and severai smaller ones discovered at 
Rheinzabern in Rhenish Bavaria. 

The Autun inscription is as follows: — 






can possibly be. 





“ TICNOS CON 
TEXTOS . IEVR’ 
ANVALSNNACY. 
CANEC°SEDIYN.” 


In this document the first two words, Licnos Contertos, 
seem to designate a proper name with the final syllabl 
os, so common in Gallic medals. M. de Belloguet decom- 
poses the word Anvallonacu into the two primitives An 
(article) and the subst. Fudla, meaning authority or com- 
mandment, Fullamhnachd, Fallamhnaim, I govern, <An- 
vallonacu would thus be the designation of a power either 
human or superhuman placed in connexion with the 
word 1evrv which follows. As for Canecosedlon, it 8 


2 , - ; load 
| quite impossible, in the present state of our mes 


into 
| 


of Celtic monumental inscriptions, to explain what it 8! 
nifies; for if the first part of the word, Can or Caneco, 
may be referred in the Irish idiom to Cain, pious, ort 
Canach, tribute, duty ; the remainder, Sedlon or Coser aon ’ 
baffles all our ingenuity. The remaining word, IEVR", 
extremely important, on aceount of its frequent recur 
rence in inscriptions such as those we are now studying 
Thus, in the Nevers monument: 





“ ANDE 
CAMV 
LOSTOITI 
SSICNOS 
IEVRY.” 
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A celebrated archxologist of the last century had tried, | in the first place, that our Celtic glossary contains only 


words ° es 

h oe but in vain, to decipher this inscription. Another savant | one word belonging to the Aquitani. Cisalpine Gaul 
words had proposed to read 1evrv as the Celtic for Jesus. Re- | claims twenty-five; the Belg, eleven ; Britanny, twelve; 
ut the cently it has been thought that the mysterious name | the Galate, ten; the Ligures, three; and the Alpine 
od EVRY might mean son, and the inscription poros SEGO- | tribes, ten. 


MARI IEVRV ALISANV was interpreted Doiros Segomari A second table subdivides the 321 words into seven 
jilius Alesianus ; but the position of the word in other | divisions, according to the various Celtic idioms to which 
igraphs was totally inconsistent with such a meaning, | they seem re espectively to refer. 


epg 








ant d we believe with M. de Belloguet, that it re: ally corre- I, * Words referring more particularly to the Kymric 
nds to the Latin verb dicavit, as it will appear from a dialects: 63. 
consideration of the Avignon inscription which we sub- » Words referring more particularly to the Gaelic; 
jon: — 40. r 
. “ CETOMAPOC II. Words belonging both to the Kymriec and to the 
OYIAAONEOC Gaelic: 184, é 
TOOYTIOYC | III. Words which have not yet been identified: 12. 
NAMAYCATIC | IV. Words derived from proper names: 3. 
€IwPOYBHAH | V. Words of Teutonic ¢ origin : 5. 
CAMICOCIN VI. Words of Greek origin: 2. 
NEMHTON.” VII. Words belonging to the Basque dialect: (proba- 





bly) 2. 


These six lines may be thus understood: “ Segomarus, " ee 
: From all these details it will appear, we hope, that M. 


the son of Ouilloneus (tooutious? magistrate? etymol. 





ander. Celtic, _ Tuedd, country, people; Armoric., Jud, or | de Belloguet’s treatise is quite an event in the history of 
free! 4 plur. Tudou; Irish, Tuath, Tuith), of Nismes has | comparative grammar, and the publication of the second 





icated (etwpov, a corrupt aorist from iepéw-d) this temple part of it must be anxiously expected by those students 








lation, to * Ba isama. who have duly appreciated the importance of the portion 

ae The few re marks we have made on this part of the | we have just been reviewing. Gustave Masson, 
et can give but very little idea of the great interest | 

~ which belongs to our author’s researches, “and we can 

mpos 


ris only say that the attentive study of the Ethnogénie Gau- 


id, the hise will richly repay those who devote to it some of their BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


> 





hat it as WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

iat it ” he reading “ yo ae 

tM Next to the readings supplic d by monumental inscrip Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
» tions, M. de Belloguet examines the words and phrases | the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 

ss U +} ircsses are given for that purpose. 


known as the formule of Marcellus Burdigalensis, and 











eas al : if le nent ie Wyarve's Hisrony or ree Gwvorn Famiy. 2nd Edition. 1827, 
—_on ry h ae & - ae Strung to- | Lire or Tws Stox Carri,a Wild Wag of Wales. 1zmo. 
gether, an »ut g of wh + co cd with certain . 
ef, and the uttering ¢ hich = — ae on ca | Wanted by I. 77. If. 12. Clayton Place, Kennington Road. 
ceremonies, was said to remove various diseases. Thus, a | inane 
person suffering from tooth-ache should repeat seven | wa rox (J.) Deatnnrp Scenes. 4 Vols. 
times, on Tuesdavs or Thursdays, the formula Argidam | Wixxrwe (W. B.), Maxcat or Companative Partonocr. 8yo. 
, , : . ‘ ° ot. - Foneses (J. D.), Travers truHroven tue Airs or Savoy anv Prepmowrt. 
“pe? margidam sturgidam. For an inflammation in the eye, ~ 
red a +} > 


the patient must cover the diseased organ with three | Anisrormanrs’ Kxionrs, with Notes by Mitchell. 8vo. 
fingers of his left hand, spit three times, and repeat three Wanted by Messrs. Rivingtons,3. Waterloo Place, S. W. 


times the words Rira Rica soro. —— 


























The German philologist Grimm had already asserted : in -_ 
the Celtic origin of the words introduced in these for- | R moe ' end Series. 
mulas, and M. de Belloguet adopts this view of the case, | Recono or nx Hovse or Govnxay on Gauney, Complete, or the 
At the same time it will be seen, by a reference to the | ¢, aad a) Wisesene op Gemanene, 9 Vols. te 
volume now under consideration, that identitication of Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King William Street, W. C. 
every word belonging to these whimsical formulas is out 
of the question, and that here, too, we are left in most | 
cases to mere suppositions. M. Pictet translates Jira rica 
soro by Come, come, O evil; ie. Come out of my eye, Aatices to | eee 
ascribing the first two words to the verb Roichim, to , 5 , a se aac ‘ 
come; preterit, Riach. Soro, according to the same au- } t until t ‘ is ony for 
! thority, is derived from Saor, evil, pain. The repetition | {h« Souls of the De x Te eT, Ros ce tan bien Come 
h th Rira, rica, is similar to the Greek devye, devye, a to the | fessors ; eo our eeanl Metesen Becks, 
= Latin fuge, fuge. ‘This explanation is plausible and na- ktters waiting fort nN } ; 7 ul 
ledge tural, tit th 1 t¢—C. D. Lamons; Memon; B.( Dublin); Ja pe 
t sig- So, for the other one we have quoted: Argidam, margi- ecaupmsces beskaserendenrn 
aneco, dam, sturgidam, Pictet reads it argi dam, margi dum, sturgi m C. Hi. isthe ' ; , 
ort dum, and recognises three imperatives: drive away the | ,*/'' ,2%) author @ Drunken ye Four ag 1320, 
' pa ome the pain, dissipate the pain. Argi, from the by Hastewood. 
“ verb airgim, | chase, | carry away; Margi, from mairgim | _N. W. (Stamford). 
(for Maly nigh “4, irom m iirg, pain ), I lame nt, I dey lore, | * When Greeks join’d Greeks then was the tug of war,” 
therefore ] curse >: Sturg, from stroighim or stroichim, I | is/ Vat Lee's Alexander the Great. 
remove, I take aw ay Damh, suffering, pain. | J.G. The supposed origin of the term, The Leading Article, has been 
We regret to sav that no other of the Marcelline for- given tn our let ©. Vi. O08. 0s VE. G. . — 
7 * Nores ano Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
is susceptible of being so readily interpreted. | jcned in Mowraty Pants. The subscription for Stamruo Corres for 





After thus coll } he f - diead: he Publishe Leet the Halfe 
. 5 con ing ; F vs wr i { VOr Sec Months forwarded direct from the ublishers (inclu:ting th « 
meg ect ind mal} ing ill the eltic words | wearly Lwoex) ts Ie. td., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order in 
. le meets with, M. de Selo guet classifies them | gapour of Massns. Bett anv Daroy, 186. Fiaer Street, E.C.; to whom 
afres 1, and draws a few natural conclusions. We find, | al! Commonications ron tae Eviton should be addressed. 
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